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EPISODES OF THE MONTH 


THE year 1917 opened with great expectations and closed in an 
atmosphere of anxiety. Not that there is any misgiving as to 
1917 the ultimate success of the Allies provided always 
the Governments and peoples concerned do their 
duty, but it is realized that the end is more remote than was 
thought a year ago even by professional pessimists. We then 
appeared to be in sight of a military decision, thanks to the 
admirable military co-ordination throughout the Western Front 
from the Straits of Dover to the Adriatic, and the intimate liaison 
between West and East, where Russia was still regarded as domi- 
nating the situation despite the reverses of Rumania. It was not 
unreasonable to anticipate that the combined and concentrated 
campaigns of Sir Douglas Haig, General Nivelle, who then com- 
manded the French armies, General Cadorna, and General Alexeieff 
would bring the Mailed Fist to reason by carrying the war into 
German territory, reminding the Fatherland of what it has for- 
gotten since Jena, that war is not a picnic at other people’s 
. expense. That the Allies failed is due to one cause and one 
cause only—viz. the sudden collapse of the Old Regime in Petro- 
grad, the subsequent outbreak and spread of anarchy which 
. has prevailed ever since to culminate in the defection of Russia 
from the Pact of London. The “ wild men” in control of that 
unhappy country are reminding us afresh that there are abso- 
lutely no limits to the idiocy of doctrinaires when they “ see 
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red.” In the name of “ Liberty,” “Freedom,” “ Equality,” 
“ Rights of Man,” “ Brotherhood of Man,” and all the rest of 
the familiar jargon which saves thinking these so-called Bol- 
shevists would place mankind under a cruel and merciless tyranny, 
They apparently liberated Russia from the relatively mild Roma- 
noff in order that Europe might be subjugated by these infamous 
Hohenzollerns. That is the naked fact, and the more plainly 
we see it the more chance we shall have of escaping the fate 
which these misguided Russians have chosen for themselves, 
and which if they had their way would be forced on all their 
Allies, including France, who chivalrously sprang to arms in 1914 
to save Russia from the fate that Bolshevist Russia now courts, 
and that no other Russia has yet emerged to seriously resist. 


Our first feeling on contemplating so serious a situation is thank- 
fulness that it is no worse. We now realize, and there can be no 

harm in admitting so much, that the civilized 
eat al portion of Europe narrowly escaped catastrophe 

last year that would have been unavoidable but 
for one cause—viz. that Great Britain, or rather the British 
Empire, had for the first time in our history become a mighty 
military Power. Our Politicians are seemingly too jealous of the 
soldiers to acknowledge their supreme services, not only to our 
own country, but to civilization generally. The historian, how- 
ever, will escape such paltriness, and will rejoice in recording the 
progress of the great duel between Hindenburg and Ludendorft 
on one side, and Sir William Robertson and Sir Douglas Haig on 
the other. We say this deliberately, because for the first time in 
the war the magnificent French army, as its chiefs acknowledge, 
had a relatively easy year. The brunt of the fighting fell upon 
us. General Pétain scored some brilliant coups, but was 
generally content to “keep the ring,’ without which we 
should have been helpless. The campaign of 1917 was mainly 
Anglo-German, and its results should make even the most 
ignorant and eloquent among us realize how great our soldiers 
have grown under the sternest of taskmasters. We say this 
in no spirit of boastfulness, which is entirely alien to such 
a struggle on which the future of the whole world depends. 
Hindenburg and Ludendorff had immense advantages over Sir 
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Douglas Haig and Sir William Robertson. Not only is Germany 
under military government in war—some might add in peace 
also—but the Great General Staff, alias Hindenburg and Luden- 
dorff, are the actual Government. They were recently dissatisfied 
with the Imperial Chancellor (Dr. von Bethmann-Hollweg) as 
too “ moderate,” though he favoured the annexation of much 
adjoining territory and the payment of indemnities to Germany— 
so they left Headquarters, bringing the Crown Prince with them, 
came to Berlin and kicked him out, his place being taken by 
Dr. Michaelis without any Party in the Reichstag being so much 
as consulted. It is as though our Commander-in-Chief in France 
and the Chief of the Imperial General Staff suddenly appeared 
at. Buckingham Palace with the Prince of Wales and insisted 
that Mr. Lloyd George should be replaced by a Premier in whom 
the Higher Command has more confidence—say Sir Edward 
Carson. That is how “democracy” operates across the North 
Sea. 


Wiru us the soldiers, so far from being masters of the Government, 
are its humble servants, and even in war are at the beck and 
call of civilians who notoriously know nothing of 
war. A British Prime Minister could put the 
British Navy under an American admiral or the 
British Army under a French general without consulting any one 
except his brother civilians of the War Cabinet. But in Germany, 
besides being the Government with unchallenged control of all 
the operations throughout every field, those Siamese twins 
Hindenburg and Ludendorff work the Press in the interests of 
the army, while von Kuhlmann, the Foreign Secretary, is a mere 
doormat on which they can wipe their boots. The Wilhelmstrasse 
frequently complained to Mr. Gerard of its impotence against 
the military. It goes without saying that Hindenburg and 
Ludendorff are free from all political pinpricks from the Back. 
Nor can they be sniped in the Press by the entourage of the 
Imperial Chancellor, while such an outrage as the denunciation 
of their faulty strategy in Vienna by a “ responsible statesman ” 
would be “ unthinkable.” Nor is power their only pull over their 
English “ opposite numbers.” The German General Staff was 
allowed, not only to prepare the German army for war in peace, 
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but likewise to organize the German nation. The British General 
Staff was not allowed to exist before the war—such an institution 
might have inclined our soldiers “to think too much of war” 
and forget that peace was “the greatest of British interests.” 
Lord Roberts was the mock and scorn of Ministers. It was 
wonderful that we had any General Stafi—however late in the 
day—still more wonderful that it was allowed even in war to 
create a great Army. It was this Army which last year saved 
the situation, although only a third of the size of the German 
army, which had meanwhile swollen to 238 Divisions—all under 
Hindenburg and Ludendorfi—besides a nameless number of 
Austro-Hungarian Divisions, Turkish and Bulgarian Divisions, 
also all under the Twins. For these and other reasons we permit 
ourselves to be proud of what our really great soldiers have 
succeeded in doing despite discouragements of which the public 
have no conception, in the face of Russia’s desertion and the 
disaster on the Isonzo, for neither of which had our General Staff 
more responsibility than the present writer or the present reader. 
If we were asked to epitomize the military history of the past 
year in the light of what we now know we should say that it 
consisted in this—that although Hindenburg and Ludendorff had 
enjoyed insuperable advantages politically, strategically, geographi- 
cally, not only were they prevented from securing a decision 
that should have been well within their grasp, but the flower of 
the German army which remained in the West, comprising 
nearly 160 Divisions, was so severely mauled that there was 
more than one moment of grave anxiety to the Twins. 


Str Dovetas Hate has been blamed by those who are as severe 
upon any military miscalculation as they are indulgent towards 
political blunders, or even crimes, for his sanguine 
anticipations at the beginning of last year. His 
famous interview with certain French journalists 
is constantly referred to. That the Commander-in-Chief did not 
use any of the embellishments put into his mouth by professional 
enthusiasts is a matter of common knowledge. They were not 
in his style. But, speaking before the Russian debacle—of 
which there was then no hint—he was bound to feel confident 
concerning the coming campaign and of the achievements of his 
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magnificent machine. Assuming Russia performed a reasonable 
proportion of her contract, as the British Government assuredly 
expected, or we should hardly have provided so many guns, so 
much munitions, so much cash, the British Army would have 
crumpled up the Hindenburg Line, have retrieved the Belgian 
coast, and destroyed more than one of the German armies on our 
Front. The French were equally ready for decisive action as 
the German reserves were eaten up East and West, but, as we 
know, there was a Russian vacuum where the Allies were entitled 
to anticipate a Russian advance. Instead of being engaged on 
both Fronts, the Twins were freed from anxiety in one direction 
and able to concentrate on the other. That Sir Douglas Haig’s 
original optimism was abundantly justified by the then situation 
is shown by what we were able to do without Russian co-opera- 
tion, which was an integral part of the Allied plan of campaign. 
Sir Douglas Haig, beginning with the Battle of Arras, dealt a 
series of heavy and resounding blows to the enemy without one 
serious reverse until the Battle of Cambrai, which had closed its 
first triumphal stage when we last went to press on a peal of 
joy bells. Some of our readers may have thought that we 
exaggerated that success, as an effort was subsequently made to 
treat it as a defeat into which the Politicians were desperately 
eager to hold “an inquiry.” We incline, however, to the view 
that, taking Cambrai as a whole, from the moment of the opening 
offensive to the check, the formidable German counter-offensive, 
and our ultimate withdrawal from Bourlon Wood, it was not 
only one of the most notable victories of British arms, but it will 
ultimately be found to have borne invaluable strategic fruit. 
The big German attack of November 30 admittedly surprised us 
by the rapidity with which the formidable pincers got to work, 
but this was mainly because Sir Julian Byng’s blow—in which 
the Tanks were so conspicuous—ten days before had caught the 
enemy on the eve of another offensive which would have been 
most serious for us or for one of our Allies had not British initiative 
compelled the Twins to throw into the Cambrai battle those 
fifteen fresh Divisions which elsewhere might have been dangerous 
to the point of decision. That they were not even able to restore 
the original line gives us the measure of their failure, which was 


all the more striking when we remember that Sir Douglas Haig 
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had been constrained to divert a large army to Italy at a moment 
when the strain on our Divisions was at its maximum and acutely 
aggravated, because our War Lords had steadily shirked tackling 
the vital, urgent problem of man-power. Here, again, the Twins 
had the advantage as they had “ combed out” the Fatherland a 
year before and mobilized their woman-power as well as the 
man-power, besides exploiting the prisoners of war. 


One peculiar feature in the strategy of the Twins—who are 
not the supermen imagined by the Right Honourable Cold 
Feet—is that although they have plenty of straw 
with which to make bricks, and have an in- 
calculable advantage over our soldiers in that they boss the 
German Empire and control its vassals, who have no soul to call 
their own, Hindenburg and Ludendorff invariably miss their 
major objective, and have to content themselves with secondary 
successes in the field. Indeed, they seem to rely rather upon 
Propaganda and Boloism than on their vaunted Generalship, and 
although war has been described as “the national industry of 
Prussia,” where “the army owns a nation,” the failure of the 
Hohenzollerns to reach Paris or even Calais is now ancient history. 
Nor could they attain Petrograd until it was betrayed by these 
wretched Bolshevists. Equally impressive was their stupendous 
failure to secure Verdun in 1916, over which 500,000 Germans 
are believed to have been sacrificed. A few weeks ago Venice 
seemed to be within their hideous grasp, if not Rome, and the 
German Press was busily booming the “separate peace” they 
were about to impose on Italy, where the Defeatist forces working 
behind the Italian lines were confidently relied upon “ to deliver 
the goods.’ Once more the “ Invincibles” have been foiled, 
and though a damaging blow has undeniably been dealt at the 
Entente, thanks to the staunchness of the Italian nation and the 
heroic stand of the Italian army, the story of Verdun promises 
to repeat itself in the hitherto impregnable line of the Piave, 
and another historic German failure be registered where “ victory ” 
was assured. There must be some lacuna in the German war 
machine, which looks to be perfect, and rests upon the solid basis 
of a highly organized, disciplined, and fanatically patriotic com- 
munity. If the Higher Command were equal to the rest the 
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Germans with all their advantages of time and place, preparation 
and unity of control, with practically unlimited force, must have 
long since won the war. It is one of the mysteries of history 
that they should have been so successfully held on the element 
on which they were supposed to be supreme by an unmilitary 
nation like ourselves, who owing to the improvidence of our 
statesmanship were obliged to improvise almost everything after 
the outbreak of war. Then, again, after the first deadly rush for 
which the French Republic was clearly unprepared, as had been 
revealed in the notorious speech of Senator Humbert before the 
war, the Pan-German forces have been always unable to make 
any serious impression on the French armies, which, though 
under civilian control, are strategically and tactically superior to 
the Boches. Nothing could be more fatal than the facile mistake 
of underrating a formidable enemy—of which we cannot be fairly 
accused. But it is almost as fatuous to play into the hands of 
Lord Frozen Feet by taking Hindenburg and Ludendorff—f 
there be such people, if they are both still alive—at the valuation 
which for dynastic purposes the Hohenzollerns are compelled to 
put upon these legendary figures. That the Great General Staff 
did not win the war when it held all the cards is prima facie 
evidence that it is less “ great” than its name implies, and con- 
vinces us that it cannot win, although it is blustering in every 
organ about “ the overwhelming offensive ” about to open in the 
West which is to “ finish ” England—for the hundredth time, or 
maybe the hundredth and first time. Meanwhile Admiral von 
Tirpitz is recommending every one to keep cool—advice we shall 
follow. 


Ir we do not dwell upon Russian affairs, itis not from any desire 
to shirk a painful topic. It is that there is nothing positive to 
bias be said except that Russia appears to be relapsing 
paemy —_ into its component parts. That there is no cohesive 

and Dignity ; ‘ 
force that can make war seems certain. It is 


doubtful whether there is anybody to make peace with the posse 
comitatus of soldiers, statesmen, and diplomats from the Central 
Empires who have assembled at Brest Litovsk to do honour to 
the Russian Anarchy in the person of Lenin, or whatever his real 
name may be. The signing of an armistice has no significance 
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as there had so long been one on that Front. That Rumania 
should be engulfed in it is another chapter of the whole tragedy. 
The situation has provoked a strategic review from Wilhelm I] 
addressed to the Second Army on the Western Front (December 22) 
which should help our Politicians to realize Europe’s indebtedness 
to the British Army, as also the whereabouts of the decisive point 
in this war, as well as a few other things, including the prospects 
of “ democratizing ” Hohenzollernism, in which some distinguished 
foreigners believe. After emphasizing the connexion between the 
Eastern and Western Fronts the Imperial orator observed: 
“With a centralized direction the German army works in a 
centralized manner ”’—a hint to the Allies to make the mistake 
of putting a Generalissimo over their armies, which would promote 
friction, as our circumstances are so different from those of the 
enemy, in whose councils only one Power counts. He was 
magnificently mendacious in his statement that but “a fraction 
of the German army accepted the heavy task of covering its 
comrades in the East unconditionally, and had the entire Anglo- 
French Army against itself.” At this moment there are over 
150 German Divisions in the West, probably 70 opposite us, and 
80 opposite the French. An immense number of Divisions have 
fought us this year, at least twenty being used at Cambrai alone. 
After this it was no effort for the Kaiser to add: “ The enemy 
has achieved nothing. The most gigantic feat ever accomplished 
by an army, and one without parallel in history, was accomplished 
by the German army. I do not boast. It is a fact and nothing 
else.” These feats had proved “that the German people has 
in the Lord of Creation above an unconditional and avowed ally, 
on whom it can absolutely rely. Every one of you in unparalleled 
drum-fire did superhuman deeds.” In the future equally “the 
Lord will be with us,” and if the enemy won’t accept a German 
peace “ we must bring peace to the world by battering in with 
iron fist and shining sword the doors of those who will not have 
peace.” We prefer the less flamboyant—and less blasphemous— 
style of King George, who sent this modest and manly Christmas 
greeting to his forces : 


I send to all ranks of the Navy and Army my hearty good wishes for Christmas 
and the New Year 

I realize your hardships patiently and cheerfully borne, and rejoice in the 
successes you have won so nobly. 
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The nation stands faithful to its pledges, resolute to fulfil them. 
May God bless your efforts and give us Victory. 
Georce R.I. 


Ir we do not at the moment lay as much stress as some others 
on the gigantic preparations of the United States it is not, we 
need hardly say, that we underrate her ultimate 

U.S.A. , ; 
réle, or still less entertain any jealousy of it. On 
the contrary, it should prove decisive, and the more decisive the 
better for Europe. This war is altogether too big to permit small 
jealousies. It will, however, take considerable time for the 
Americans to “get going ”’—more time than optimists opine— 
and we are most anxious that the present critical phase be not 
rendered more critical by any relaxation of effort on our part 
on the pretext that American assistance will solve all problems, 
and that the rest of us, having “done our bit,” can lay on our 
oars. This is always a dangerous attitude in any war, particu- 
larly in this war, which the enemy would be quick to exploit. 
German propaganda, assisted by the Hearst Press across the 
Atlantic, has concentrated on mischief-making between the 
United States and the Entente, especially between the English- 
speaking Allies. We niust make it our business to defeat these 
intrigues, but we shall only succeed by the most frank and open 
relations with the Americans on every branch of war policy, 
always remembering that a considerable section of the American 
public have been educated to regard everything John Bull says 
or does, or abstains from saying or doing, with ineradicable sus- 
picion. Only comradeship in arms will extirpate this prejudice. 
We ate neither ashamed nor afraid to say that we look upon 
President Wilson’s personality as the greatest political asset of 
the Allies, on account of his fixity of purpose and his fixity of 
tenure. His pronouncements on war policy evoke eathusiastic 
Tesponse on this side, even from those among us who are sceptical 
as to the usefulness of any “‘ League to Enforce Peace ” that may 
include the Hohenzollerns. His latest action was to declare war 
on the Hapsburgs—an eloquent rebuke to amateur diplomats 
who had advocated “a separate peace ” with Austria-Hungary, 


while Austro-Hungarian troops are pouring into Italy, and Austro- 
Hungarian statesmen are threatening dismemberment in every 
direction. 
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BritisH statesmen are so tenaciously ignorant of Europe, just as 
European statesmen are ignorant of England, that we almost despair 
ae “tein ever learning their lesson. Nevertheless, the 
to the Rescue Uzopean problem must at any rate in its elements 

be mastered unless the Allies are to make ag 
hopeless a mess of the next peace as they did of the last peace. 
No man has laboured more faithfully than M. André Chéradame 
to teach the civilized Powers the true inwardness of German 
War Aims, upon which the haziest and most alarming ideas 
prevail outside the Fatherland, as we see not only from the 
attitude of men like Lord Lansdowne, but of others whose hearts are 
in the right place even if their heads are astray. M. Chéradame is 
now conducting a campaign of education on the subject he has 
made his own, in the United States, which would appear to be 
already telling, judging by some of the more authoritative 
American utterances. We are privileged to publish in this number 
an illuminating article from his pen, which has already appeared 
in our esteemed contemporary, the Ailantic Monthly, which 
maintains as high a standard as any periodical in the English 
language. While unable to agree with M. Chéradame’s view 
that the Danube Front is the main front in this war (if he means 
thereby that the Western Powers should have uncovered the 
heart of France to the Boche in order to overcome the Dual 
Monarchy), there is great force in what he says as to the Allies’ 
neglected opportunities, while the facts which he marshals with 
that lucidity chracteristic of the French expert are vital to our 
understanding of Europe’s needs. We would particularly invite 
the reader’s attention and that of our Propaganda Depart- 
ment, which now operates under Sir Edward Carson, to 
M. Chéradame’s analysis of “the six leading Pacifist German 
intrigues.” Every one with any knowledge of German policy, 
of whom there are still too few in this country, will recognize 
the force of what he says, even though some may think that 
his enthusiasm as an “ Easterner” carries him away when he 
suggests that “at the psychological moment they (the Boches) 
will even go so far as to offer to restore Alsace-Lorraine to 
France,” as a mere blind and with the intention of recovering 
it at the first opportunity, which they would be able to do if 
“Central Pan-Germany” materialized. We confess that we 
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should have thought it impossible for the Hohenzollerns, even as a 
ruse de guerre, to surrender the symbol of victory of 1870 and 
preserve their throne, though we admit one cannot be too 
suspicious of this sinister gang. M. Chéradame may be right 
and we may be wrong. 


PECULIARLY valuable is his warning against the snare of “ the 
separate peace between the Entente and Turkey, Bulgaria, or 
Austria-Hungary,” which we would commend to 
all amateur diplomatists who harbour a perilous 
illusion that could only spell disaster for the Entente. Then, 
as we know, the Prime Minister and his advisers cherish no less 
strange delusions upon the “democratization of Germany,” 
on which M. Chéradame has something useful to say. Socialists 
should read his remarks on the astute manceuvre of “ Peace 
through the International’—to which Bolshevists and Stock- 
holmers are lending themselves. In the fifth place there is 
the “armistice trick,” against which our soldiers are nowadays 
happily on guard ; and, sixthly and lastly, “ the status quo ante”’ 
booby trap into which all Lansdowners have fallen. The 
writer follows up warnings that should not be wasted upon our 
War Cabinet (as there is hardly one of the delusions in M. 
Chéradame’s schedule that has not its victims among the Seven) 
by sketching a positive policy for crushing Pan-Germanism, in 
which the United States could play a prominent and decisive 
part. In his opinion Germany can no longer hope to wage 
successful war against the Entente except by the military resources 
of her vassals, which it should be the function of the Americans 
to crush, apart from “the invaluable assistance which the 
Americans are preparing to bring to the Allies on the Western 
Front.” The details of this plan are not suitable for public 
discussion, but are understood to have been placed before the 
authorities. In the first place there is the method of internal 
combustion which should not present insuperable difficulties when 
we realize that of the 176,000,000 inhabitants of Pan-Germany 
at the beginning of 1917, only 73,000,000 were Germans, who with 
the backing of about 21,000,000 vassals—i.e. Magyars, Bulgars, 
and Turks—had reduced to subjection 82,000,000 Allied subjects, 
ie. Slavs, Latins, or Semites belonging to thirteen different 
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nationalities, all natural partisans of the Entente since its triumph 
alone would assure their liberation. M. Chéradame estimates 
that 63,000,000 of these Allied slaves of the Germans and now 
within their orbit should be capable of action favourable to our 
cause, including the 8,000,000 Arabs of Turkey, who hate the Turks, 
In Central Europe there are no less than 55,000,000 people hostile 
to Germanism, “ forming an enormous, favourably grouped mass, 
occupying a vast territory, commanding a part of the German 
lines of communication, and comparatively far from the fronts 
where the bulk of the German military forces is.” 


THE potentially active Allies in the Central Empires consist of : 


Polish Lithuanians j - ‘ 22,000,000 

Millions Ruthenians . . a ‘ ‘ 5,500,000 
more Allies Czechs . ; ‘ . ‘ A 8,500,000 
Jugo-Slavs . ; ‘ . 11,000,000 

Rumanians , 7 3 _ r 8,000,000 

55,0000,000 


According to M. Chéradame the default of Russia might be made 
good from these 55,000,000 victims of Central Europe, some of 
whom have already been in revolt, e.g. in Poland, Bohemia, and 
Transylvania. Then there are 16,000,000 unfortunates who 
cannot stir for the moment as they are too near the military 
Fronts of the enemy—viz. the Ottoman Greeks, the Armenians, 
and on the Western Front, the French in the occupied territory, 
the Belgians, the Alsatians and Lorrainers, and the Italians. 
M. Chéradame adds 9,000,000 Magyars who are cruelly exploited 
by the one million “ nobles, priests, and officials” who rule the 
roost in Hungary. The 9,000,000 are most anxious for peace, and 
should be capable of revolt at the psychological moment were they 
assured “ that the victory of the Entente would put an end to 
the agrarian and feudal system under which they suffer.” His 
arithmetic is eminently favourable to our cause, nor can there 
be any doubt as to the answer to his question: “ Would 
not the Germans in our place have turned it to their utmost 
advantage long ago? Does not common sense tell us that if, in 
view of the pressure on their battle fronts, the Allies knew enough 
to do what is necessary to induce the successive revolts of the 
three elements whose existence we have pointed out, a potent 
internal element in the downfall of Pan-Germany would become 
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more and more potent, adding its effects to the efforts which the 
Allies have confined themselves thus far to putting forth on the 
extreme outer circumference of Pan-Germany?” The extra- 
ordinary success of German propaganda amid the 182,000,000 
inhabitants of Russia in a few months indicates what might be 
done if the Allies set to work systematically “to act upon races 
radically anti-Boche, held captive against their will in Pan- 
Germany.” Admittedly, we are much less resourceful in such 
business than the enemy, but we have this advantage, that the 
Germans are odious to the people they oppress, who realize that 
their solitary chance of escaping from the German-Turkish- 
Magyar yoke is the victory of the Entente, and for them it is a 
case of “ Now or Never.” 


DesriTE all the repressive efforts of the Pan-German authorities 
the Allies’ declarations on behalf of Pan-Germany’s victims 

become known, and greatly help to sustain their 
~ ea moral, in which connexion M. Chéradame refers to 

President Wilson’s message of January 22, 1917, 
urging the independence and unification of Poland, and his 
“Flag Day” speech last June emphasizing the dangers of the 
Hamburg—Persian Gulf scheme, which strengthened the deter- 
mination of Poles, Czechs, and Jugo-Slavs to emancipate them- 
selves from Vienna and Berlin. The Poles were equally encouraged 
by M. Ribot’s dispatch to the Polish Congress at Moscow com- 
memorating “the reconstitution of the independence and unity 
of all the Polish territories to the shores of the Baltic.” But the 
11,000,000 Jugo-Slavs and the 8,500,000 Czechs have not yet 
received sufficiently explicit assurances from Entente statesmen, 
one reason being “ the absolutely chimerical hope of separating 
Austria-Hungary from Germany,” which “ down to a very recent 
date has obsessed certain exalted personages of the Entente, who, 
having never had an opportunity to study on the spot the latest 
developments in Austria, still believe in the old classic formula, 
“Tf Austria did not exist, we should have to create it.’” Others, 
again, imagine that to obtain a swift victory the problem of 
Central Europe should be ignored, in which they set themselves 
against such authorities as M. Louis Léger, M. Ernest Denis, 
M. Haumant, M. Auguste Gauvain, and our own compatriots 
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Sir Arthur Evans, Dr. Seton Watson, and Mr. Wickham Steed, 
who all agree with M. Chéradame “ that the breaking-up of the 
monarchy of the Hapsburgs is indispensable to the establishment 
of a lasting peace—and, furthermore, such a breaking-up as a 
result of the revolt of the oppressed peoples is one of the most 
powerful instruments in the hands of the Entente to bring the 
war to a victorious close.” 


M. CHERADAME, whose judgment rests on lifelong study and solid 
knowledge, pronounces the following as essential in the reconstruc- 
tion of a new Europe that is to endure—namely, 
ea al a free Bohemia and a free Jugo-Slavia, a recon- 
structed and independent Poland, a completely 
restored Serbia and Rumania, Russia released from the grip of 
Germany, Alsace-Lorraine permanently restored to France, Italy 
protected against German domination in the Adriatic, the Balkans 
from Turkey, and the United States guaranteed against the 
danger of the Hamburg—Persian Gulf enterprise. He regards 
Bohemia as the pivot of the plot, “ with its circle of mountains, 
it is the indispensable keystone of the European edifice rebuilt 
upon the basis of the principle of nationalities. Whosoever is 
master of Bohemia is master of Europe. It must be, therefore, 
that liberty shall be master of Bohemia.” How many Englishmen 
realize this question? Among the few was the late Sir Rowland 
Blennerhassett—an Irishman—who used vainly to try to arouse 
our ignoramuses to the import of Central European problems. We 
agree with M. Chéradame that it is contrary to democratic prin- 
ciples and to their own interests for any of the Allies to adopt an 
attitude of reserve towards the Czechs and Jugo-Slavs. “ But 
this mistake has been frequently made, solely because the excep- 
tional importance of Bohemia has not yet been fully grasped.” 
He quotes, e.g. Mr. Asquith’s speech of September 26, expressing 
friendship for the oppressed nationalities of Central Europe— 
Rumanians, Italians, Serbians, Poles, Greeks, and Southern Slavs, 
omitting the Czechs, i. Bohemia. ‘Now, in reality all the 
promises that the Entente can make concerning Poland, Serbia, 
Rumania, and Italy are not capable of lasting fulfilment unless 
Bohemia is set free, for Bohemia dominates all Central Europe.” 
He summons the Allied statesmen to encourage all the victims 
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of Berlin throughout Central Europe, numbering 42,000,000, 
whose insurrectionary movements might be followed by some 
portion of the balance of Pan-Germany’s helots. The Allies should 
therefore “put forth a most unequivocal declaration giving 
the Poles, Czechs, and Jugo-Slavs assurance that the victory of 
the Entente will make certain their complete liberation. It is 
impossible to see what there is to hinder such a declaration. Its 
effects would soon be discerned if it were enthusiastically supported 
by the Allied Press and by the Allied Socialists, who, let us hope, 
will finally realize that, while it is impossible to bring about a 
revolution against Prussian militarism in Germany, it can very 
easily be effected in Austria-Hungary.” 


Finatty, M. Chéradame alludes to “ material assistance ” to our 
friends in Pan-Germany, which “would prove extraordinarily 


“Material efficacious.” We earnestly beg our readers to 
Assi ze ct » read, mark, learn, and inwardly digest this notable 


contribution to European politics, and not to reject 
it as so many Englishmen are inclined to do when problems are 
presented to them concerning countries of which they know little. 
It is most unfortunate that the War Cabinet at the present time 
with all its ability should be painfully ignorant of continental 
affairs. There is hardly a Minister to whom the words “ Poland,” 
“Bohemia,” or “ Jugo-Slavia ”’ convey any real meaning. Our 
Foreign Office is controlled by gifted Parliamentarians endowed 
with every quality except those which are necessary for the 
prosecution of a resourceful, vigilant, well-informed, construc- 
tive policy, involving as it does working knowledge of other 
nations and nationalities. Central Europe is a sealed book to 
our Right Honourables, and so long as we are dominated by 
Nescience there can be little chance of action of intelligent 
initiative in any one of the many directions now presenting 
themselves. 


Ir was always inevitable in the light of our previous wars that 
at some embarrassing moment, when such a manceuvre might be 
Libido expected to do the utmost harm to the national 
cause, an eminent Whig would come forward and 
hoist the White Flag. It had been shrewdly surmised that when- 
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ever the incident occurred the Daily Telegraph would provide 
the flagstaff. Everything happened according to anticipation, 
though some surprise was expressed that Lord Lansdowne should 
be the man, as the public had been allowed by an indulgent Press 
to form an erroneous estimate of this amiable nobleman, from 
whom, as Leader of the House of Lords—and indeed for many 
years the autocrat of that assembly—more robustness was looked 
for. But Lord Lansdowne has always belonged to the Timid 
Brigade, and on major issues almost invariably exercised a 
lamentable influence on the Party he led from one capitulation 
to another, including the Parliament Bill and the great Imperial 
policy propounded by Mr. Chamberlain, of which Unionist Front- 
Benchers proved themselves utterly unworthy. It has lately 
transpired that during the autumn of 1916 Lord Lansdowne, 
then a Minister, circulated a confidential Memorandum to the 
Coalition Cabinet of a decidedly “ Defeatist ” character, which 
precipitated its downfall, as it became urgent to eject Ministers 
with insufficient stomach for the great enterprise in which we are 
involuntarily involved and which, pace all Whigs and Compro- 
misors, can only end in conquest or submission—a drawn war 
for which Invertebrates are working would be effectually a German 
victory—an inconclusive peace meaning what it says, i.e. a peace 
that has not been concluded, and is therefore temporary. It 
would be a truce or armistice which unbeaten Germany would 
break the moment circumstances made her triumph, humanly 
speaking, certain, as it would inevitably become if the Entente 
broke up on a defeat or a draw. 


Ir is this which men who have lost their nerve can’t or won't 
see. It is enough for them that the war is horrible—though it 
: is no more horrible to them than to others—so 
— they demand that it be forthwith stopped regard- 
ermans * mat 

less of consequences by “ negotiations.” They 

save face by affecting to believe that there is a great and growing 
“Moderate” Party in Germany in revolt against “the War 
Party,” and longing to throw off “ the military yoke” and de- 
mocratize the Fatherland like France, England, and the United 
States. Such Germans are supposed to be ripe for “ a reasonable 
peace” with the Allies, and ex hypothesi would concede our 
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“legitimate war aims.” Our Lansdownes imagine that Germany 
is full of Lansdownes who, being equally war-weary, would cut 
their losses, though so far British Lansdownes cannot name one 
German Lansdowne who counts. Our Whigs used to pretend that 
Dr. von Bethmann-Hollweg, the German Imperial Chancellor, 
was a “ Moderate ” who would make great sacrifices to secure a 
statesmanlike settlement. But that cock won’t fight any more, 
since the exposure of Dr. von Bethmann-Hollweg’s “ moderation ” 
by Mr. Gerard, the late American Ambassador in Berlin. Shortly 
after the German Peace Note of December 1916, which our 
“ Defeatists ’ wanted us to take seriously though it was a palpable 
trap, Mr. Gerard had a conversation with the Imperial Chancellor, 
which, being private, is all the more instructive, as Dr. von Beth- 
mann-Hollweg would naturally be most anxious to impress the 
American Ambassador with his reasonableness when he ran no 
risk of being “ given away.” The date was January 7, 1917. 
It was the first occasion on which Mr. Gerard had obtained precise 
information from the German Goverament as to their real Peace 
terms. We commend it to Lord Lansdowne, and are glad to find 
that it has not been altogether wasted on the Westminster Gazette, 
in whom it has provoked more than one leading article. 


Mr. GERARD inquired, “ What are these peace terms to which 
you refer continually ? Will you allow me to ask a few questions 

as to the specific terms of peace? First, are the 
— « illing to withdraw from Belgium ?” 

ermans willing to withdraw from Belgium ? 

As always, Dr. von Bethmann-Hollweg answered, 
“Yes, but with guarantees.” Mr. Gerard inquired, “ What are 
these guarantees?” To which the startling reply came, “ We 
must possibly have the forts of Liége and Namur; we must have 
other forts and garrisons throughout Belgium. We must have 
possession of the railroad lines. We must have possession of the 
ports and other means of communication. The Belgians will not 
be allowed to maintain an army, but we must be allowed to retain 
a large army in Belgium.” This, be it remembered, was not a 
platform pronouncement of Admiral von Tirpitz playing up to the 
Jingo gallery, but an intimate conversation with the chief neutral 
ambassador in Berlin, who retorted, “I do not see that you have 
left much for the Belgians, except that King Albert will have the 
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right to reside in Brussels with an honour guard.” So far from 
disclaiming this interpretation the Chancellor remarked, “ We 
cannot allow Belgium to be an outpost [Vorwerk] of Great Britain.” 
To this Mr. Gerard replied, “I do not suppose that the British, 
on the other hand, wish it to become an outpost of Germany, 
especially as von Tirpitz has said that the coast of Flanders 
should be retained in order to make war on Great Britain and 
America.” Mr. Gerard next asked, “How about Northem 
France ? ” 

Dr. von BerumMann-Hottwee: “We are willing to leave 
Northern France, but there must be a rectification of the frontier.” 

Mr. GERARD: “ How about the Eastern frontier ? ” 

Dr. von BetHMann-Hotiwec: “We must have a very sub- 
stantial rectification of our frontier.” 

Mr. GERARD: “ How about Rumania ? ” 

Dr. von BeTHMANN-Hottwee: “ We shall leave Bulgaria to 
deal with Rumania.” 

Mr. GrrarD: “ How about Serbia ? ” 

Dr. von BetuMann-Hotiwee : “ A very small Serbia may be 
allowed to exist, but that is a question for Austria. Austria must 
be left to do what she wishes to Italy, and we must have indemnities 
from all countries, and all our ships and colonies back” [our italics}. 

Mr. Gerard only permits himself one comment on this pro- 
gramme : “ Of course ‘ rectification of the frontier ’ is a polite term 
for annexation.” It is naked Pan-Germanism, and confirms the 
view that we have dinned into our readers for nearly twenty years 
—namely, that all Germans who are anybody are Pan-Germans, 
the only difference being that some are sufficiently honest, like 
Tirpitz, to say so, while others pose in public as “ Moderates,” like 
the slimy Bethmann-Hollweg, the wily von Kuhlmann, and such 
unofficial agents of the German Government as Scheidemann, 
Erzberger, etc. Lord Lansdowne has no excuse for ignoring the 
obvious, all the more because for many years he was Foreign 
Minister, and there were several men in the Foreign Office qualified 
to teach him the A B C of German policy. However, superior 
persons are unteachable. They will not even read Mr. Gerard’s 
book, My Four Years in Germany, which is an invaluable, because 
a first-hand, contribution to our understanding of the enemy, in 
which our public men should be compelled to pass an examination. 
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THERE was something worse than general folly in Lord Lansdowne’s 
manifesto in the Daily Telegraph. Apart from loss of nerve, for 
which allowance can be made, the ex-Unionist 
leader is known to have keenly resented the 
reconstitution of the Government a year ago minus 
himself. But, as already noted, he had already begun to show 
“Defeatist ’ tendencies, and was therefore an undesirable member 
of a War Cabinet out to “ win the war.” Men like Lord Lans- 
downe—who are spoilt by flattery—ultimately come to re- 
gard our country as made for them rather than they as made 
for it. They are the “ governing families,” for whom we should 
feel more tolerance if they exhibited any capacity for Government. 
They honestly hold that the British Empire is going to the dogs 
unless they and their friends are in control of its affairs, a feeling 
which causes acute difference between them and the vast majority 
of their compatriots, who are equally convinced that the only 
hope of saving the British Empire is to exclude all Whigs from 
any say in the war, or the peace, in which they would repeat the 
treacherous tactics of the Holland House clique a hundred years 
ago, as described in the nauseating pages of Creevey. But even 
those who were aware that Lord Lansdowne had gone wrong on 
the war were surprised by the moment and method of his recent 
intervention, all the more when it subsequently transpired that 
in the first instance he had tried to address the world through 
the Times, and it was only on its patriotic refusal to be his 
vehicle that the ex-Foreign Minister took refuge in the Daily 
Telegraph, with whose assistance he delivered what was generally 
regarded as a stab in the back to the British Government and the 
Allied cause. The circumstances at the moment made it difficult 
to conceive that the writer was exclusively inspired by public 
spirit, however misguided. It was vital “ to keep our pecker up ” 
at a time rendered doubly critical by the deplorable debacle of 
Russia and the peril of Italy. France had just provided herself 
with a new Government under M. Clemenceau with a national 
mandate to clean up the mess made by her Wait-and-Sees. The 
United States was making her first appearance at an Inter-Allied 
Council. Farther afield there were impending General Elections 
in Canada and Australia which could not fail to be adversely 
afiected by any manifestations of weakness here. To make 
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matters worse, the British Prime Minister, our Foreign Minister, 
and several colleagues were in Paris when suddenly, without any 
hint to Mr. Lloyd George, Lord Lansdowne discharged what was 
intended to be a bomb, though, thanks to the good sense of all 
our Allies and the indignation of this country, it proved to bea 
“ dud.” 


Tue humiliation of the Daily Telegraph, which published the 
document (November 29), was completed by the Times’ leading 
article of the following day (November 30), en- 
titled ‘“ Foolish, but Mischievous,’ which opened 
as follows : 


The D.T.’s 
Role 


Lord Lansdowne will find himself the most popular man in “ Central Europe ” next 
week. On Wednesday he submitted to us a letter on the War Aims of the Allies, which 
we felt obliged, in accordance with our practice, to refuse, because we believed it to 
reflect no responsible phase of British opinion. Yesterday it appeared in the Daily 
Telegraph. We are confident that in all Allied countries it will be read with universal 
regret and reprobation. 


The gist of this production was that the war had already lasted 
too long, and we should revise our war aims and bring them up 
to date, which the ex-Foreign Minister supported by the familiar 
arguments of the friends of Germany everywhere. Although 
naturally we have not seen the original, we accept the statement 
of our “ Defeatist ’’ Press, who hailed Lord Lansdowne as their 
Messiah, that his confidential memorandum of November 1916 
was on similar lines to his present letter. His policy may be 
summarized in four words: “ Trust the German Government.” 
After inveighing against the dreadfulness of having any other 
war after this war—though we are convinced that this is the 
inevitable goal of Lansdowneism—the writer produces this plan 
for making war impossible, which only serves to demonstrate the 
unteachableness of Front Bench Bourbons who learn nothing and 
forget nothing: 

Most of us, however, believe that it should be possible to secure posterity against 
the repetition of such an outrage as that of 1914. If the Powers will, under a solemn 
pact, bind themselves to submit future disputes to arbitration ; if they will undertake 
to outlaw, politically and economically, any one of their number which refuses to enter 
into such a pact, or to use their joint military and naval forces for the purpose of coere- 


ing a Power which breaks away from the rest, they will, indeed, have travelled far 
along the road which leads to security. 
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But, as has been pointed out ad nauseam, nothing could have 
been more solemn, or binding, than the treaty guaranteeing the 
integrity of Belgium, which Germany tore up after 
long premeditation, as is shown by the construc- 
tion of strategic railways on the Belgian frontier. 
Nevertheless Lord Lansdowne asked his countrymen to go through 
the old farce of inviting Germany to sign another Scrap of Paper, 
to be called “‘ the League to Enforce Peace ”’—of which we are 
hearing rather too much just now. It was described by President 
Wilson as “a universal association of nations . . . to prevent 
any war from being begun, either contrary to treaty covenants 
or without warning and full submission of the cause to the opinion 
of the world.” But the difference between President Wilson and 
Lord Lansdowne is that the former regards victory as a condition 
precedent of this League or any other League, while the latter 
advocates peace by negotiation with unbeaten Germany, and 
actually quoted this hypocritical declaration of Dr. von Bethmann- 
Hollweg at a sitting of the main Committee of the Reichstag 
in 1916: 


League to 
Enforce Peace 


When, as after the termination of the war, the world will fully recognize its horrible 
devastation of blood and treasure, then, through all mankind will go the cry for peaceful 
agreements and understandings, which will prevent, so far as is humanly possible, the 
return of such an immense catastrophe. This cry will be so strong and so justified 


that it must lead to a result. Germany will honourably co-operate in investigating * 


every attempt to find a practical solution and collaborate towards its possible realiza- 
tion. 


That a man who had described treaties as “scraps of paper,” 
had declared that “ necessity knows no. law” where Germany’s 
interests are concerned, and favours the virtual annexation of 
Belgium, the suppression of Serbia and Rumania, and the 
further mutilation of France, should still be regarded as one 
with whom British statesmen can negotiate, and whose assurances 
are to be taken at their face value, helps us to understand why 
the German Government utterly despises the British Government, 
and is convinced that if the worst came to the worst it could 
always retrieve at the Council Chamber, with the aid of the 
Lansdownes, the Balfours, the Curzons, and the Bonar Laws, 
anything that Germany might have lost on the stricken field. 
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In a deplorable passage, violating the essence of the Pact of 
London if not its letter, Lord Lansdowne declared : 

Some of our original desiderata had probably become unobtainable, 
Deplorable Others would probably now be given a less prominent place than 

when they were put forward. . . . When it comes to the wholesale 
rearrangement of the map of South-Eastern Europe we may well ask for a suspension 
of judgment and for the elucidation which a frank exchange of views between the 
Allied Powers can alone afford. 
Such an observation could only arouse suspicions of Perfide 
Albion among the majority of our Allies, though the sentence 
which has caused most glee to Pacifists and is most useful to 
Potsdam is the following : “ Security will be invaluable to a world 
which has the vitality to profit by it, but what would be the 
value of the blessings of peace to nations so exhausted that they 
can scarcely stretch out a hand with which to grasp them?” 
After this it was no surprise to find Lord Lansdowne openly rang- 
ing himself in favour of a “‘ profitable discussion ” of “ the freedom 
of the seas,” which even a Whig ought to know is a sinister effort 
to rob this country of its belligerent sea-power while great military 
nations retain all their belligerent rights in land warfare. 


THERE is every reason to believe that Lord Lansdowne was 
stupefied by the effect of his letter at home and abroad. Men in 

his position are completely out of touch with public 
6 opinion, and practically only talk politics with 
their hangers-on who “ cocker them up” in their. 
own conceit. The ex-Foreign Minister innocently imagined that 
he was launching a great national and international movement, to - 
which there would be an instant rally of the universal Whig. He 
may have been encouraged in this delusion by the “ Defeatist” 
weekly, the Nation—at one time an admirer of the Caillaux 
policy—which foreshadowed a Ministry of capitulation with Lord 
Lansdowne as Prime Minister, on the eve of the publication of 
his letter. The Manchester Guardian was hardly less ecstatic. The 
Daily News shared the enthusiasm expressed in its columns by 
Lord Buckmaster, to whom a grateful country pays a life pension 
of about £100 a week for occupying the Woolsack for a few months. 
Mugwumps everywhere lifted up their heads, imagining they were 
about to have an innings, while Lobby gossips made free with the 
names of Ministers alleged to be privy to the Lansdowne move, 
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and announced that the Opposition Front Bench would make a full- 
dress demonstration in his favour. But it all ended in smoke. 
Had there been any danger of a rot, of which we confess to having 
seen no symptom, it would have been cured by the admirable 
attitude of the British Government, headed by the Prime Minister 
and Mr. Bonar Law, the British Press headed by the Times, the 
Allied Governments and the Allied Press, particularly the 
Americans, who told Lord Lansdowne in plain Anglo-Saxon what 
they thought of him, among other things that they would not 
allow the democratic cause to be compromised by effete aristocrats. 
We do not accuse Mr. Asquith of “‘ Defeatism” nor do we suspect 
him of it, though we profoundly distrust every one around him, 
most of whom are Defeatists to the tips of their fingers. Had 
the ex-Premier ever contemplated associating himself with Lord 
Lansdowne, on the inspiration of the McKennas, the Runcimans, 
or the Gullands, action was rendered impossible by the robust 
pronouncements on one side of the Atlantic of President Wilson, 
and on the other by M. Clemenceau, who jointly and severally 
defined “‘ Victory” as the Allied War Aims. 


We feel under no temptation to enlarge upon this unsavoury 
affaire Caillaux, which temporarily dominates French politics, 
oo, because it is primarily a domestic topic which our 
— neighbours have proved that they know how to 
deal with now that M. Clemenceau has shown 

them the way. But it is also an International and Allied question, 
especially a British question, as for many years M. Caillaux has 
made no secret of his enmity to the Entente in general and to 
Perfide Albion in particular. Whatever he may now say, when 
he is in a hole, he is a notorious Anglophobe, and we could not 
fail to be concerned by the campaign he conducted under an 
assumed name in Rome on a passport provided by M. Briand’s 
Government, the whole circumstances being known to M. Briand 
at the time, as we learn from the latter’s letter to M. Caillaux, 
which was put into the Caillaux “ dossier” before the examining 
Committee of the Chamber on M. Caillaux’ own request. In this 
M. Briand told M. Caillaux that on his visit to Rome he (M. Briand) 
had been able to assure himself of the bad impression “ made by 
the various visits you had paid or received,” of which the French 
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Government had accounts from their agents which M. Briand 
believed to be correct. The Italian Government seriously con- 
sidered the deportation of M. Caillaux from Rome owing to his 
intrigues against the Allies and declarations in favour of the 
enemy. However surprised we may be that French Ministries 
should have tolerated M. Caillaux until M. Clemenceau came upon 
the scene, we know quite well that had any British Front-Bencher 
of similar standing as an ex-Prime Minister of France, say Lord 
Rosebery, Mr. Balfour, Mr. Asquith, Lord Lansdowne, Mr. Bonar 
Law, etc. etc., done any of these unspeakable things, the entire 
influence of the Government of the day, however composed, 
would be devoted to hushing it up, with the assistance of the 
hack Press of both Parties, and any Englishman who tried to 
bring any of these “great, wise, and eminent” persons to book 
would be ridiculed and denounced as a “ malignant crank.” We 
cannot, therefore, affect surprise at the prolonged immunity of 
the Defeatist conspiracy in France, cowardice being the life and 
soul of Parliamentarism. Now, at last, however, M. Caillaux is 
to be court-martialled, and we sincerely hope he will receive 
nothing less and nothing more than justice, of which the Govern- 
ment of M. Clemenceau is a guarantee, the Prime Minister being 
a passionate lover of justice. The first resolution of the Par- 
liamentary Committee, on whose report M. Caillaux’ trial has 
been voted, declared there are “ presumptions sufficiently grave 
that M. Caillaux, during the war, sought to destroy French 
Alliances, and thus seconded the progress of the enemy’s armies.” 


WE cannot leave this disagreeable topic, which has materially 
cleared the air both in France and elsewhere, without expressing 
the admiration which every Englishman feels— 
outside our “ Defeatist ” ranks—at the lesson M. 
Clemenceau is reading the world in the art of 
government, to which some statesmen, who profess to regard 
democracy as the only tolerable regime, seem to be totally 
incapable of rising. At the age of seventy-six he came into 
power at the height of a Great War to find the body politic of his 
country poisoned by the Caillaux gangrene. Everybody was 
aware of it, everybody had been talking about it. It had long 
reached the dimensions of a European scandal, but no French 
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Ministry dared touch it, and any suggestion of action against 
any one so formidable as M. Caillaux caused a shiver among all 
so-called “ practical politicians.” As a result this friend of the 
enemy was allowed to paralyse Parliament and even to nominate 
Ministers to carry out—or, at any rate, tolerate—the “ Defeatist ” 
policy, which has pervaded the all-important Ministry of the 
Interior under M. Caillaux’ friend M. Malvy. The arch-Defeatist 
was himself on friendly personal terms with successive Premiers, 
who realized: his conspiracies. It was even alleged abroad, quite 
untruly as the event proved, that the President was afraid of 
M. Caillaux’ rancour. The single Republican who seriously 
tackled the ex-Prime Minister was M. Clemenceau, who finally 
brought matters to a head last July by his crushing indictment 
of the Malvy Administration, which precipitated the retirement 
of that deplorable personage, opened up the whole Bolo business, 
and after a succession of Ministerial crises resulted in M. Clemen- 
ceau’s being summoned to power on a national mandate to 
explore l’affaire Caillaux, which he has since done with his usual 
thoroughness and resolution. After a display of histrionics by 
the accused, the Chamber of Deputies voted the withdrawal of 
M. Caillaux’ Parliamentary immunity so that he might be 
prosecuted, by 396 to 2. M. Clemenceau, who, like all great 
men, is simple in his actions, thus explained himself to the Par- 
liamentary Committee. He was pledged to protect the Powlu in 
the trenches against stabs in the back, adding : 


He will be protected, not by speeches, but by acts, and the first act of all, since 
there are laws and justice, is to submit all citizens, including Senators and Deputies, 
to justice and to law. That is my principle; I take my stand on it. 

We only wish there were any man in our country to do as much 
for the men at the Front—who are shocked by many of the 
speeches tolerated at the Back. 


WE have now enjoyed a full year of the “ Do-It-Now” Government 
which came into power with a prodigious flourish of trumpets on 
the collapse of the ‘‘ Wait-and-Sees ” in December 
1916. We should therefore be able to form some 
opinion as to their capacity for their formidable 
task as upon the probability of their being able to see it through, 
or alternatively being constrained to make room for some other 
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combination. We are reminded afresh of that unconventional 
Beatitude, ‘“‘ Blessed are they who do not expect, for they shall 
not be disappointed.” Unfortunately a large number of Britons 
expected great things from the present Cabinet, and proportionate 
is their dismay at its performances. No administration ever 
afforded greater satisfaction than did the Twenty-Three when 
at last, after many alarums and excursions, they reluctantly 
relinquished Downing Street. Every one breathed more freely, 
and joy could only describe the general feeling when it became 
known that despite the adverse predictions of all Parliamentary 
pundits, who had pronounced Mr. Asquith “indispensable” be- 
cause irreplaceable, Mr. Lloyd George had succeeded in overcom- 
ing the “insuperable” difficulties of forming a Ministry with- 
out the Old Gang. The enthusiasm at home was, if possible, 
eclipsed by that of all the Fighting Men on every Front, while the 
Dominions were equally gratified by the departure of the Twenty- 
Three. Even our Allies, though more discreet in their demon- 
strations, could not conceal their elation any more than the enemy 
and dubious neutrals could conceal their chagrin. Mr. Lloyd 
George was universally regarded as embodying the spirit of War 
and Victory. He would electrify the world by his vigour and 
determination. No new Government could wish for a more 
enthusiastic send-off. In the mood of the moment almost any- 
thing they proposed would have been acceptable. It was recog- 
nized that they had an appalling accumulation of arrears to dispose 
of, thanks to the inveterate procrastination of their predecessors, 
and every one was prepared to make allowances. Except in one 
respect an excellent start was made. The new Premier unfor- 
tunately allowed himself to be persuaded—whether by Sir Maxwell 
Aitken, now Lord Beaverbrook, rarely a sagacious adviser, or 
another we cannot say—to encumber himself with certain Unionist 
“back numbers ” who have weighed down his administration— 
gifted Parliamentarians who still believe that the world is governed 
by Tongue Power—and Party hacks with an exaggerated idea of 
their own importance, who contribute nothing useful to any 
Government, least of all a War Government, because they know 
less than nothing of war. 
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OrHERWISE Mr. Lloyd George began well. The Debating Society 
of Twenty-Three, which had made a mess of everything, was 

: reduced to a War Cabinet of Five—subsequently 
The Opening enlarged to Seven—while several Departments 
were strengthened by the appointment of able outsiders who had 
the inestimable advantage of not being professional politicians, 
and accordingly inspired considerable public confidence—though 
one, Lord Devonport, proved unequal to his post. The Dominions 
were at once called into Council, their Premiers sitting in the 
Imperial Cabinet, thus establishing a precedent which it will be 
difficult for future parochialists to upset. The first international 
action of the new Government was their admirable reply to 
President Wilson’s Peace Note, to which, had Viscount Grey, 
Lord Lansdowne, Mr. McKenna, Mr. Runciman, Lord Buck- 
master, and other pseudo-Pacifists remained in office, an answer 
might have been sent which would have made it impossible for 
the United States to come into the war, and might have promoted 
one dangerous “ defeatist ”’ movement in France under M. Caillaux, 
and another in Italy under Signor Giolitti. If only the Lloyd 
George Government had continued as it began there would be 
little to grumble at, and its own position at the opening of a 
New Year would be infinitely sounder and stronger than it is. 
But, after this auspicious spurt, the Five rapidly relapsed into 
the habits and methods of the Twenty-Three, apparently finding 
it almost as difficult to decide questions of public policy. While 
making robust and stimulating speeches on War Aims, which 
enheartened our Allies and transported the enemy with rage, 
Mr. Lloyd George avoided one issue after another as though he 
had been Mr. Asquith. His friends insist that there is an 
immeasurable gulf between these two eminent men, as the one 
has “drive” while the other is but a drifter. It may be so. No 
one with whom we are acquainted wishes to see another Asquith 
Premiership. Every one, on the contrary, is anxious to support 
Mr. Lloyd George and to back up the Government provided it 
will govern, of which so far there are few signs. We cannot 
afford at this crisis in the life of the nation to give a blank cheque 
to any one. Judging by results we are so far unable to see the 
wonderful difference which the Secretariats profess to detect 
between the Wait-and-Sees and the Do-It-Nows. Indeed, in 
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one respect this Government is worse than the last. With all 
his faults Mr. Asquith did not conceive himself to be a Napoleon, 
he neither interfered with operations in the field, nor did he 
publicly strafe British strategists before Allied audiences, nor 
did his entourage inspire Press intrigues against the Higher 
Command. Mr. Lloyd George appears to be surrounded by a 
little “ anti-Army ” clique, composed of individuals with private 
and particular axes to grind, who ceaselessly press upon the Prime 
Minister the seductive view that amateur strategy is infinitely 
superior to professional strategy, and that if the Imperial General 
Staff could be eliminated, the Allies would speedily reach Berlin 
via Timbuctoo or some other remote spot. But let that pass, 
We could forgive the politicians much and make allowance for 
their vagaries on matters beyond their ken if only they would 
fulfil their part of the contract, which is no less essential to the 
winning of the war than success in the field. 


No one wishes to see the Generals interfering in politics any more 
than the politicians interfering with Generalship, nor has there 
ever been the whisper of a suggestion that Sir 
William Robertson, Sir Douglas Haig, General 
Allenby, General Milne, General Marshall, or any one con- 
nected with the Higher Command have at any time poached 
on the political preserve. There is a vast branch of war, 
especially in a war of these gigantic dimensions, which is wholly 
outside the scope of the soldier—upon which the Allied politicians 
should long since have “ co-ordinated,” to use their favourite 
term. They have failed in their proper province partly because 
strategy, which is too simple for their complicated intelligence, 
has beguiled them from their duties and they sit in council by 
the hour, befogging themselves and worrying everybody else. 
As a result, foreign policy has become derelict, and incidents are 
continually occurring which at a less grave moment would be 
laughable. Until President Wilson began to assert himself and 
sent a War Mission to Europe—while Lord Northcliffe and Lord 
Reading have been rendering yeoman service across the Atlantic 
—the Allies were relapsing into go-as-you-please methods despite 
perpetual “ inter-Allied Councils,’ which were usually great 
“‘ powwows” whence decision was conspicuously absent, partly 
because there was no proper agenda and the field was free to the 
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orators. By a stroke of rare good fortune for the Entente, the 
one strong man of Parliamentary France has been forced into 
the Premiership by the nation in the teeth of the politicians, who 
will do their utmost to upset him as he is not “ one of us.” But 
so long as M. Clemenceau remains in power there will be purpose 
in Allied policy, because, though no less eloquent than other 
parliamentarians, the French Prime Minister is one of the very 
few orators who has not become lost in his own verbiage. He 
realizes that in war words are only useful in so far as they mean 
things. Others are very far from this stage. The French Prime 
Minister, as President of the last Conference in Paris, was able, 
with the sympathetic assistance of Colonel House, to get a move 
on before eloquence got under way, with the result that some 
serious business was done. But this was exceptional. So far our 
Government’s chief political contribution to Victory—which we 
do not underrate in this talkative age—has been several robust 
declarations by the Prime Minister. On the whole the Seven 
have failed where they were expected to succeed, i.e. as men 
of action. Admittedly their year of office has been specially 
strenuous and stormy, full of unforeseen and perhaps unforesee- 
able events, but their negligence extends to problems which 
stared them in the face when they ejected the Old Gang and their 
worst humiliations are home-made. Nor have they evolved any 
decent method of getting things done, with the result that they 
are not done. 


SHIPPING, e.g., is nothing new. The submarine campaign was 
already sufficiently developed to deprive any Government of 
Wobbling all excuse for ignoring it or of underrating it, and 

we know from contemporary speeches, notably 
those of Mr. Prothero, as also from his actions and those of 
Sir Arthur Lee, that some Ministers took it seriously. Home 
production has been stimulated, as we gladly recognize, thanks 
to the inspiration of Lord Milner’s constructive capacity. Our 
future and that of our Allies depends upon our capacity to 
replace the ships we have been so rapidly losing, though this is 
far from being the whole problem, because the demand for trans- 
port will be incalculably increased by American military needs. 
It is obvious that much of 1917 was wasted before this aspect 
of the shipping problem was tackled, though admittedly the 
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Shipping Controller (Sir James Macleay) is admirable—how could 
it be otherwise in the face of the fatuous and unfounded state- 
ments of responsible persons that the submarine danger had 
been overcome or was about to be overcome. It is highly 
disconcerting to learn that the Ministry are only embarking 
on a policy of national shipyards in the fourth year of the 
war, none of which can hope to deliver any goods until late 
in the fifth year. This is one department of the problem of 
man-power which governs the whole, as Mr. Lloyd George has 
rightly recognized, but the next department is no less important, 
and has been notoriously and shamelessly shirked month by 
month ever since the “ Do-It-Nows” succeeded the “‘ Wait-and- 
Sees.” It is all the worse in them than in their predecessors, 
because they had a mandate in this matter. In the winter of 
1916-17 there were no illusions as to the state of the Army on 
the Western Front, all of whose Divisions were short of trained 
men, with utterly inadequate reserves behind the lines or in this 
country, while the future aroused anxiety in all responsible 
soldiers. In the interval the War Cabinet have had the question 
perpetually pressed upon them, accompanied by scheme after 
scheme, which our Micawbers have hardly so much as looked at 
—although in speeches they continually invited the public to 
take the military situation seriously, and to be prepared to play 
their part, though never telling them what it was. Ministers 
were eloquent on the entry of the United States into the war, 
on the collapse of Russia, and latterly on the invasion of Italy, 
incidents that all in different ways affected man-power and none 
of which are very recent. Nothing was done—talk was easier— 
and if anything went wrong at the Battle of Cambrai, on which 
Ministers professed to be shocked, they are largely responsible 
that exhausted Divisions greatly below their strength should have 
to fight again and again without being replenished by the drafts 
they so urgently needed. Men cannot be trained without being 
enlisted. The “comb” has been rigorously applied throughout 
the Armies abroad, where every fit man of military age in khaki 
is being utilized, but it has not been applied to anything like 
the same extent in this country, and we earnestly hope that the 
soldiers at home will rob the politicians of all pretext for shirking 
their part by, in the first place, rigorously combing out of the Back 
everybody who ought to be at the Front ; and, in the second place, 
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combing out of the Army into civil life that large number of men 
of all grades who, though in uniform, are not and never will be 
soldiers, and are now an immense expense to the State. The 
Home Defence Force under Lord French needs overhauling 
from top to bottom, with a single eye to efficiency and 
economy, however unpopular this may be with the individuals 


affected. 


TuEN there are a large number of young men in England, Scotland, 
and Wales who for one inadequate reason or another have been 
exempted from Military Service. In fairness to 
_— the rest and to themselves they should be allowed 
to serve their country at this critical hour. But the main reservoir 
is obviously Ireland, and it is lamentable that we should have 
reached the end of 1917 without one serious effort to perform an 
elementary act of justice to the United Kingdom. Nor could 
there be any greater injury to Ireland than leaving things as 
they are. She will never recover from the shame and humiliation 
of this time when the lives of all small nations are at stake and she 
skulking in the background while her disaffected sons are openly 
in league with the Hohenzollerns. We only wish Sinn-Feiners 
could have a taste of “ Frightfulness,” though we could not wish 
this fate for their women and children, who are now protected by 
Englishmen, Scotsmen, Welshmen, Frenchmen, Americans, Japa- 
nese, Italians, Belgians, Rumanians, Portuguese, the Dominions, 
and other civilized people, including the loyal Irish. The Irish 
Question appears to demoralize every one who comes near it, 
and the infection of indecision being once caught spreads over 
the whole field of politics. The Twenty-Three were obsessed 
with the mania of Committees, which they communicated to their 
successors, who propose a Committee for every conundrum 
presented to them, and at the twelfth hour are still in the 
Committee stage upon man-power, in which they propose to 
“consult” the Trade Unions in the New Year. What would 
have been said by the critics of the late Government, headed by 
Mr. Lloyd George, if this ridiculus mus had emerged under Mr. 
Asquith. Equally difficult have Ministers found it to make up 
their minds upon such vital matters as our future commercial 
policy, though we have a small and welcome instalment of defensive 
legislation against the German metal octopus which had us by the 
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throat on the outbreak of war. So far, however, nothing has be 

done on the larger question of the Paris Conference, upon whi 

one Minister says one thing and another another, while all arg” 
- irritated whenever this unsavoury subject is mentioned. Nor. 
have they been able to screw themselves up to any intelligible 
policy on the subject of food rations, though there is every indica- 
tion that public pressure combined with the submarines will 
ultimately force their hands and compel them to adopt the only 
rational course, and establish equality of sacrifice through a! 
common compulsory ration. Many people are doing their duty 
by eating reasonably, but there is a huge amount of waste in} 
our extravagant country, and not a few people in all classes are’ 
“hogging it” as usual, while some hoarders must be making 
hay and the middleman reaping a golden harvest. The effect 
on the patriotic portion of the community of all this chaos ig 
in itself a sufficient argument for a reasonable policy, and we 
should have hoped that Lord Rhondda and Sir Arthur Yapp : 
would have risen to the occasion, instead of treating universal 
food rations as some unclean thing which it were a nationa 
humiliation to adopt—like compulsory military service. However, 
we cannot be surprised at any wobbling, seeing that the Govern 
ment could not even make up their minds on so simple a question: 
as Premium Bonds, which they also passed on to a Committee 
if only for purposes of further delay. Were we at peace it would 
not matter, but in a war costing between seven and eight million 
pounds sterling a day this gratuitous waste of time and money 
becomes criminal, while the mountain of exasperation raised by” 
Ministers is dangerous. The war has proved this country to be” 
the most easily governed community in the world, but we need” 
a Government. - 


We cannot help feeling anxious concerning the future under | 
present auspices. We do not for a moment question the unim- 7 
peachable intentions of His Majesty’s Ministers, — 
who continuously assure us—and the assurance is 
repeated by all their Secretariats and all their supporters, 38 
well as by the big Press that applauds them—“ that their only 
thought is winning the war.” We can well believe it. Otherwise 
Colney Hatch would be the only fit place for any of them. B 


Contingencies 
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the real question is (and we can assure them, though they are 
not allowed to know it by the zariba of sycophants encircling 
Downing Street, that it is being increasingly and insistently asked) 
as to whether they are going the right way to work—whether, in 
fact, they have a grip of the war. The Seven are no less con- 
vinced than the Twenty-Three that they are “the one and only 
possible Government,” just as Mr. Lloyd George is the “ indis- 
pensable”” Prime Minister, whom it were wicked to criticize 
because it is treason to displace him. But we heard this sort of 
stuff too recently in reference to another eminent statesman— 
whose departure has never been regretted—to be impressed by it. 
It is incredible that among the many hundred million inhabitants 
of the British Empire there is only one “thinkable” Prime 
Minister. This legend is the reverse of patriotic, though many 
patriots espouse it and are transported with fury if it be ques- 
tioned. It is a comfortable faith for men in possession, but it 
overlooks the human factor. For one thing, the strain on the 
head of the Government at such a time is almost unendurable. 
Mr. Lloyd George might break down like stronger men before 
him. Is it suggested that in this regrettable event the British 
Premiership would be put in commission and the war stopped 
because there was no one to continue it? On the contrary, we 
all know that within forty-eight hours another would fill his 
place, and whatever might be uncertain, this much is certain— 
namely, that from the outset he would command the unwavering 
and unmurmuring adherence of all the time-servers, who would 
write of the new Premier with no less ecstasy than of the present 

emier or of the last Premier, each of whom was in turn pro- 


gencies, so that the public should not be taken completely by 
surprise in the event of a sudden political crisis 
followed by a change or reconstitution of the 
inistry through the war-weariness of Mr. Lloyd George, whose 
esignation neither we nor our Allies could afford to regard as 
he end of the world. If he went, who would take his place ? 
that is a pressing domestic question. Several alternatives suggest 
hemselves. The War Cabinet might be re-formed under some 
VOL, LXX eee 8s 
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other member, though neither Lord Curzon nor Mr. Bonar Law 
would be regarded outside certain political cliques as an adequate 
head of the Government at this crisis, as they are too closely 
associated with the “ Unionist machine,” and neither has the 
requisite gifts, which may be thus defined: de l’audace, encore 
de Vaudace, toujours de Vaudace. Outside the War Cabinet there 
are in the Ministry several able men of business, of whom one, 
at any rate, would appear to have the necessary stomach and 
to have so far escaped the fashionable complaint of Front-Benchers 
—*“cold feet.” Then there is much to be said for a Labour 
Prime Minister, if there be any man equal to the task. Or we 
might invite some Overseas statesman to take charge of the 
British Empire, or, again, requisition the services of some popular 
nobleman who would be content to give the Fighting Men a 
free hand. More than one strong combination will occur to 
every student of public affairs without violating Parliamentary 
canons, though Parliamentarians should realize that in the event 
of its being demonstrated that their ranks do not contain the 
necessary men the country would infinitely prefer to fall back 
on outsiders, even if it were necessary to institute a Military 
Dictatorship—rather than lose the war. This would represent 
the bankruptcy of British public life, but in three and a half 
years it has had abundant opportunities of showing us what it 
can do, and the general, if not universal, verdict is that the Politi- 
cians are that section of the community who have least risen to 
the occasion. 


It may be doubted whether his latest performance on the eve of 
Christmas (December 20, 1917), when as Prime Minister Mr. 
Lloyd George once again reviewed the naval and 
military position, has strengthened the position of 
his Government or increased its prestige. It was decidedly 
inferior to his enheartening effort at Gray’s Inn. While less 
rash in his references to the submarine than when he had last 
addressed the House of Commons and had raised a cheap cheer 
by this unfortunate statement— 


Submarines 


As to the submarine I have no further fears. We are on its track, and I am glad 
to tell the House that on Saturday we destroyed five of these pests of the sea 
(November 19.) 
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—the Prime Minister declared, “ The losses are decreasing; the 
building is increasing; the sinkings of the submarines are in- 
creasing.” Our losses had been lighter by hundreds of thousands 
of tons than we anticipated earlier in the year, which he attri- 
buted “ very largely to the improvement in the methods of the 
Navy for keeping the submarine menace under control.” Still 
it had been necessary practically to requisition the whole of 
the shipping of the country, which was now practically under 
Government control, with the result that though our aggregate 
tonnage was down by something like 20 per cent., we had 
only lost 6 per cent. reckoned in tonnage of imports into this 
country as compared with last year. This proved how skil- 
fully a complicated problem has been handled by the Shipping 
Controller, without whose ministrations it would have been impos- 
sible to carry through this year and to help our Allies to the 
extent we had done in Italy, France, and Russia. The Prime 
Minister then reviewed the military situation, clearly disclosing 
what had long been known—-namely, that he is an “ Hasterner ” 
and is out of sympathy with the Western school. Mr. Lloyd 
George asked, however: “‘Is it too much to say that if the 
Russian army had fulfilled, not merely our expectations, but 
those of the Russian generals themselves, and had carried out the 
part which they had allotted to themselves, by this time the 
pride of the Prussian military power would have been completely 
humbled ? I do not doubt it for a moment.” Could there be 
a more striking vindication of British strategy ?—which the 
Prime Minister despises and which he has publicly denounced 
in Paris. 


Tue Prime Minister dwelt reverently on the capture of Jeru- 
salem, which had made a most profound impression everywhere. 

This most famous city had fallen into the hands 
“Side Shows” of the British Army “never to be restored to 

those who so successfully held it against the 
embattled hosts of Christendom. The name of every hamlet 
and hill occupied by the British Army and over which British 
soldiers fought in this famed land thrills with sacred memories. 
Beersheba, Hebron, Bethany, Bethlehem, the Mount of Olives 
are all names engraved on the heart of the world.” Although 
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- outside “‘the main theatre of war,” our achievements in 
Mesopotamia and Palestine, “which have been the cradle 
and the shrine of civilization for centuries, will remain for 
many ages to come. I know there is a good deal said about 
Side Shows, and, after all, these were only side shows. The British 
Empire owes a good deal to side shows.” The Seven Years’ War 
was remembered by Englishmen, not owing to the great battles 
on the continent of Europe, but from Plassy and the Heights of 
Abraham. The Prime Minister had no doubt “‘ that when the 
history of 1917 comes to be written and comes to be read ages 
hence, these events in Mesopotamia and Palestine will hold a 
much more conspicuous place in the minds and in the memories 
of the people than many an event which looms much larger for 
the moment in our sight.” We must congratulate Mr. Lloyd 
George on his eloquent tribute to the British Army, which will be 
immensely appreciated, not only by the Expeditionary Forces in 
Mesopotamia and Palestine, which have covered themselves with 
glory, but equally by the great Army in France, which has watched 
their proceedings with keen and sympathetic interest, admiring 
as we all do the brilliant “co-ordination” of these campaigns 
as well as their admirable execution. Sir Stanley Maude, whose 
untimely death is one of the heaviest blows we have suffered in 
the war, is secure of a permanent niche in the Temple of Fame. 
The same may be said of General Allenby, whose recent campaign 
arouses the utmost admiration of all soldiers. We can only 
regret that the orator should have omitted to mention their 
names in his recital, as also at a time when hereditary honours 
are lavished so freely on undesirable people who have nothing 
to recommend them except their cheque-books, their cuisines, 

and their cellars, that nothing should have been done to remind 
future generations of what we owe to the Maudes and the Allenbys, 

and the other great soldiers and sailors of our day. 


THERE is another word that was wanting. These distant opera- 
tions were successful, not only on account of the fine leadership 
CLGS on the spot and the splendid fighting qualities of 
rane the younger generation of Britons, and our com- 
rades in arms, the natives of India, but on plans scientifically and 
thoroughly worked out and put in hand under the superintendence 
of the Imperial General Staff, whose Chief, Sir William Robertson, 
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has not yet been mentioned in any of Mr. Lloyd George’s copious 
speeches. Mesopotamia and Palestine are “Side Shows” in a 
military sense, though we hope of far-reaching political importance. 
They owe their success, as the capable officers on the ground 
recognize, to the masterly manner in which the British Army 
has been concentrated in the West, where, in conjunction with 
our French Allies, we have pinned down no less than 154 German 
Divisions containing the very flower of the German Army. This 
strategy has permitted the Side Shows by making it impossible 
for the enemy to divert the divisions necessary to support 
Turkey against General Maude and General Allenby, as to whose 
position there was considerable anxiety until the Haig hammer 
had played its part. 


Sir RoBerRT BorDEN is another democratic leader besides M. 
Clemenceau who receives the reward: of his courage and has 

taught the world anew how nations should be 
Canada governed. May statesmen nearer home, in whom 


the native hue of resolution 
Was sicklied o’er with a pale cast of thought, 


take a leaf out of his book, and realize that in this world no man 
can hope to do big things, even in politics, without occasion- 
ally taking his life in his hands. Where would Sir Robert 
Borden be to-day, where would Canada be if he were always 
wondering what Sir Wilfrid Laurier was going to do? As 
the result of his visits to the Front and study of the war on 
the ground, the Canadian Prime Minister realized that the 
world could only be made “safe for democracies” provided 
democracies deserved safety by making efforts corresponding to 
those of the autocracies. This involves mobilizing the man- 
power of the British Empire—and the woman-power—though 
to some it seems an insuperably hard saying. However, Sir 
Robert Borden resolved to do his part, appreciating the supreme 
and urgent need of maintaining at full strength the Canadian 
Amy, which has won immortality at Ypres, Vimy, and 
many other places. It was no case for committees. There was 
no time to waste time. Sir Robert resolved to put his fortunes 
and those of his political Party to the touch by placing the issue 
fairly and squarely before the people of the Dominion at a General 


Election. In this great work he secured the co-operation 
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of many leading Liberals and of great Liberal newspapers like 
the Toronto Globe (which is at once the Manchester Guardian, the 
Daily News, and the Westminster Gazette of Canada) in forming 
the Union Government in the teeth of the antagonism of Quebec, 
with which Sir Wilfrid Laurier, probably not without some qualms 
as “an old campaigner,” elected to throw in his lot, while the 
sinister forces of the Vatican made no secret of their hope of 
dealing a deadly blow at Civilization on behalf cf Kultur. The 
results of the General Election surpassed the most sanguine 
estimate of the wildest optimist, and proved to be one of the 
most stimulating episodes of the war. Quebec, as every one 
anticipated, voted Boche, casting off its allegiance both to France 
and to England. Of its sixty-five Members in the new House 
of Commons only three support the Government, while sixty-two 
follow—or lead—Sir Wilfrid Laurier. But as against this the 
great State of Ontario returns seventy-four supporters of Sir 
Robert Borden against only eight Laurierites, and though, until 
the counting of the votes of the soldiers in Europe, the Opposition 
have been temporarily able to pick up a few seats in the Maritime 
Provinces—elsewhere they have been snowed under. The attitude 
of Western Canada was magnificent, as may be gathered from 
the following table : 


For Compulsion. Against. 


Manitoba . ‘ . m - ‘ ‘ ; 13 1 
Saskatchewan . ‘ ‘ 5 5 . a 16 —_ 
Alberta . ; ‘ ‘ F 4 ; ; 1] — 
British Columbia . . ‘ ‘ ‘ F ll —_- 
Yukon ‘ ‘ ‘ < i 7 ‘ ** Undeclared ” 


Sir Wilfrid Laurier was defeated in Ottawa, and in the only 
constituencies his Party carried in Ontario were many French 
and German voters. The first estimate gave a majority of forty 
to the Union Government in a House of two hundred and thirty- 
five, but the later estimates indicate a majority of sixty or even 
sixty-five, and no less than fifty Laurier candidates forfeit their 
deposits through having failed to secure the minimum quota of 
votes, while, speaking generally, the majorities cast for Sir Robert 
Borden are unprecedented. This great patriotic victory is in the 
first place a notable personal triumph for the Prime Minister, 
to whose patient, quiet determination is due the creation of the 
Coalition and the conversion of the country to the drastic measure 
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of Compulsion, which is now accepted for the first time on a direct 
vote by a British Democracy ; secondly, Mr. Rowell, a leading 
Liberal who, despite immense Party pressure, joined the Govern- 
ment and devoted his impressive eloquence to the national cause 
throughout Ontario, while Mr. J. A. Calder organized the Union 
forces in Western Canada. All Parties recognize the influence of 
the Press, conspicuously the Toronto Globe, which preferred the 
interests of the country to those of its caucus. 


Ir was hoped that the splendid lead of Canada might stimulate 
Australia to do likewise and make an equally decisive demonstra- 
tion in favour of Peace founded upon Victory. 
But the circumstances of the Commonwealth and 
the Dominion differ, and our hopes were disappointed. It must 
be confessed that the rejection of Compulsion by so large a 
majority, involving as it did the defeat of the Hughes Government 
and a change in Premiership, came as a complete surprise to 
London ; but then of late years our news service from Australia 
has been lamentable, and we are afforded little chance of following 
events at the other end of the world. We can only say that if 
Australians remain a8 completely in the dark concerning our affairs 
and those of Europe as we are concerning theirs, we can under- 
stand their voting on the recent Referendum or anything else that 
may happen. Although we have not so far the final figures, Com- 
pulsion has up to date been rejected by the considerable majority 
of 175,000 votes on a poll of approximately 1,800,000, the adverse 
preponderance, as might have been expected, coming from New 
South Wales, but Compulsion was also rejected in Victoria, 
Queensland, and South Australia, unless the votes of the soldiers 
in Europe redress the balance in some of these States. Western 
Australia gave a big majority in favour of Compulsion, and 
Tasmania a small one. Let us not forget that geographically the 
Commonwealth is much farther from the war than any other 
belligerent, and that, consequently, it is proportionately difficult 
for Australian men and Australian women, who are equally voters, 
to realize the needs of the situation. We sliould also remember 
that her population of five millions has already produced, all 
told, 500,000 volunteers, while it were impertinent to praise the 
quality of her fighting men, who have distinguished themselves 


Australia 


PRE RESTORES 
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the Boche. 


Sir Starr 
Jameson 


British Empire. 


on every field. Nevertheless, the Referendum and the threatened 
fall of Mr. Hughes are serious blows to the Allied cause, if only 
because an encouragement to our cosmopolitan Cobdenites, who 
are itching for the moment when they may return to their vomit 
and throw open British ports and those of the entire Empire to 


ALTHOUGH of late years Sir Starr Jameson’s health had become 
an anxiety to his friends, he was one of those men so greatly 
beloved by all who were privileged to know him 
that few cared to face the truth, and he always 
made light of his burdens as he did of everything 
concerning himself. His death last month was, therefore, a great 
shock as well as a great sorrow. He was a man of a truly noble, 
unselfish nature, though one would not have dared to say so 
during his lifetime, as he was singularly modest and disliked 
praise. He must, however, have had some idea for what he 
counted and how he was valued. He had an irresistible charm 
of manner because entirely unconscious, and an undefeatable sense 
of humour which carried him through everything and made him 
able to say anything to anybody without even the risk of giving 
offence. He was ever a great public servant who abundantly 
atoned for the “ mistake ’” which darkened part of his life, though 
it will be for the future historian in command of all the facts 
and consequences to pass final judgment, which may conceivably 
differ from that of censorious contemporaries. When all is said 
and done the Jameson Raid may have been the salvation of the 
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PAN-GERMANY’S STRENGTH AND WEAKNESS 


In April last, when it was generally believed in Paris that the 
revolution at Petrograd made certain the end of German influence 
over the vast former Empire of the Tsars, I wrote the study 
which appeared in the Atlantic Monthly for June. I then said, 


It is possible that idealistic extremists may guide the revolution toward pacifism 
oranarchy. The swarming agents of Germany are working there without respite. If 
their efforts succeed, the strength of Russia will swiftly dissolve. 

Unhappily, events have justified this word of caution in only 
too full measure. The Allies bave now to set to work to reorganize 
the forces of Russia. It is a task to which their duty and their 
interests alike make it imperative for them to devote themselves 
with their utmost strength. But we must cherish no illusions. 
The rebuilding of the forces of Russia must inevitably be a long, 
arduous, and doubtful undertaking. It is advisable, therefore, 
to consider, at the same time, if there is not some method of 
making up for the Russian default by bringing into play, to 
further the victory of the Entente, certain powerful forces which 
the Allies have not thus far even thought of employing. 

Now, these forces and this method do exist; but in order to 
enforce clearly their reality, their importance, and the way to 
make use of them, I must, in the first place, call attention to a 
fundamental and enduring error of the Allies, set forth the extra- 
ordinary credulity with which they allow themselves to be ensnared 
in the never-ending intrigues of Berlin, and describe the principal 
shifts which Germany employs, with undeniable cleverness, to 
annul to an extraordinary degree the effect of the Allies’ efforts. 

These essential causes of mistaken judgment being eliminated, 
we shall then be able to understand what the existing forces are 
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which will enable the Entente to make up with comparative 
rapidity for the Russian default, and to contribute with remarkable 
efficiency to the destruction of Pan-Germany. 


I. Tuk FUNDAMENTAL AND ENpurRING ERROR OF THE ALLIES 


For three years past events have notoriously proved that the 
concrete Pan-Germanist scheme, developed between 1895 and 
1911, has been followed strictly by the Germans since the out- 
break of hostilities. Now the diplomacy of the Entente is devised 
as if there were no Pan-Germanist scheme. 

This is the source of all the vital strategical and diplomatic 
errors of the Entente—consequences of the failure to understand 
the German military and political manceuvring. Here is proof 
derived from recent events—one of many which it would be 
possible to allege. 

When it was announced a few weeks ago that Austria would 
play an apparently preponderating part in the reconstitution of 
Poland, a very large number of newspapers in the Entente countries 
decided that “‘ it is perfectly evident that the Austrian policy has 
carried the day in Poland.” A similar deduction has led Allied 
readers to believe that Vienna has prevailed over Berlin. The 
result has been to strengthen the faith of those who deem it 
possible to impose terms on Berlin through the channel of Vienna, 
and even to induce Austria to conclude a separate peace. Now 
to convey such an impression as this to Allied public opinion is 
to lead it completely astray. If the Hapsburgs are playing an 
apparently predominant part in Poland it is solely because that 
part, as we are about to prove, is assigned to them by the Pan- 
Germanist scheme. 

In the pamphlet, Pan-Germany and Central Ewrope about 
1950, published in Berlin in 1895, which contains the whole 
Pan-Germanist plan, we find the following : 


Poland and Little Russia [the kingdom to be established at Russia’s expense] will 
agree to have no armies of their own, and will receive in their fortresses German or 
Austrian garrisons. In Poland, as well as in Little Russia, the postal and telegraph 
services and the railways will be in German hands. 

For twenty-two years the Pan-Germanist scheme has been 
followed up. Tannenberg, in his book, Greater Germany, which 


appeared in 1911—a work whose exceptional importance has been 
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demonstrated by events, and which, in all probability, was 
inspired officially—prophesies very distinctly : 

The new Kingdom of Poland is made up of the former Russian portion, of the basin of 
the Vistula, and of Galicia, and forms a part of the new Austria. 

These most unequivocal words appeared, it will be admitted, 
three years before the war. Now the Temps of September 7, 1917, 
said on the authority of the Polish agency at Berne, which is 
subsidized by Austria and publishes news communicated to it by 
the Government of Vienna : 


Germany would take such portion of Russian Poland as she needs to rectify her 
“strategic frontiers.” This portion would include almost a tenth of Russian Poland. 
The rest would be annexed to Austria. The Emperor Charles would thereupon issue a 
decree of annexation of Russian Poland to Galicia, under the title of Kingdom of Poland. 
. . . The dual monarchy would then become triple, and the first result of this readjust- 
ment would be to compel all Poles to undergo military service in the Austrian armies. 
All the deputies representing Galicia would automatically leave the Austrian Reichs- 
rat to enter the new Polish Parliament, which would give the German Parties in 
the Austrian Parliament a certain absolute majority. 

This result of the present action of Vienna and Berlin, fore- 
shadowed by the Temps apparently for the near future, has been 
in view for twenty-two years. In fact, in the fundamental 
pamphlet of 1895, already quoted, it is said that 

Galicia and the Bukowina will be excluded from the Austrian monarchy. They will 
form the nucleus of the kingdoms of Poland and Little Russia . . . which, however, may 
be united, by the personal link of the sovereign, to the reigning House of Hapsburg. 

So it is that, very far from having forced anything upon 
Germany in relation to Poland, Charles I of Hapsburg has shown 
that he submits with docility to the Pan-Germanist decrees, since 
he gives his entire adhesion to the carrying into effect of the 
plan followed at Berlin from 1895 to 1911—for nineteen years 
before hostilities began! The actual fact, therefore, is the direct 
antithesis of what the conclusions of many Allied newspapers 
have, of course in absolute good faith, permitted their readers 
to believe. Now everything goes to show that this error arises 
solely from a technical ignorance of the Pan-Germanist scheme, 
of which the guiding spirits of the Entente seem to have no more 
conception than a considerable portion of the Allied Press. How- 
ever, if they wish for victory, the Allies must inevitably act in 
systematic opposition to the Pan-Germanist scheme. They can- 
not, therefore, dispense with the necessity of becoming thoroughly 
familiar with it. 
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Nor is there any more reliable guide, since the events that 
have taken place for three years past have demonstrated the 
absolute accuracy of the Pan-Germanist disclosures anterior to 
the war. Knowing what the Germans are going to do, we can 
deduce therefrom the best means of opposing it. If this method 
had been followed, no serious error would have been committed 
by the Allies. They would have understood that Germany was 
making war in behalf of the Hamburg—Persian Gulf enterprise— 
which was intended to supply her with the instruments of world- 
domination; that, consequently, the Danube front, which the 
Allies held, must be retained at whatever cost, which would have 
been, comparatively speaking, very easy, if they had recognized 
in time this imperative necessity. 

Now, if the Allies had retained their hold of the Danube front, 
the war would have been over nearly two years ago. It is, in 
fact, solely because they did not grasp the necessity of thus hold- 
ing it that the Germans have been able to carry out their Eastern 
plan and to constitute the Pan-Germany which must now be 
destroyed in order to avoid the defeat of civilization and eventual 
slavery. To effect this destruction is infinitely easier than is 
generally believed, on the condition that the most is made of the 
causes tending to the internal dissolution of Pan-Germany. But, 
to understand these available causes, familiarity with the Pan-. 
Germanist scheme is indispensable. It is urgently necessary, 
therefore, to put an end to this intolerable condition, namely, 
that while the Allies have an extraordinary opportunity to become 
accurately acquainted with the whole programme of procedure 
at Berlin, as contained in a multitude of German documents— 
that is to say, the real objects of Germany in the war—while 
they have this opportunity they go on acting and arguing as if 
that programme did not exist. It is this condition which proves 
most clearly the extraordinary and enduring credulity which the 
Allies exhibit in face of the endless German intrigues. 


II. Tue Atiies’ CREDULITY 


The heads of the Allied Governments, moved by the best 
intentions, but completely taken by surprise by the war, are 
carrying it on far too much in accordance with the ordinary 
procedure of times of peace: negotiations, declarations, speeches. 
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Notably in the gigantic palaver into which Maximalist Russia 
has developed, men fancy that they have acted when they have 
talked. The events of three years of war prove conclusively that 
the Boches, turning to their profit the predilection of the Allied 
leaders for verbal negotiations and manifestations—a predilection 
complicated by ignorance of the Pan-Germanist scheme—have 
succeeded in nullifying to an extraordinary degree the effect of 
the sacrifices of the Entente. 

Until the Russian revolution, Berlin brought to bear on the 
diplomacy of the Entente those allies of Germany who were then 
regarded by the Entente as neutrals. Indeed, the declarations 
of Radoslavoff, confirmed by the recently published Greek White 
Book, have conclusively established the fact that the agreements 
between Germany, Bulgaria, Turkey, and King Constantine, in 
contemplation of this war, antedated the opening of hostilities— 
that certain ones of them go back as far as April 1914. Now 
it is known that the Entente diplomacy had no knowledge of this 
situation, and that it allowed itself to be hoodwinked for three 
months by the Turks, for thirteen months by the Bulgarians, 
for thirty months by the King of Greece, the Kaiser’s brother-in- 
law, and even, to a certain degree, down to a very recent period 
by Charles I of Hapsburg, certain Allied diplomatists having 
persisted in coddling the chimera of a peace with Austria against 
Germany. 

Unhappily, to solve the present problems, which are, above 
all, technical, the best intentions, or even the most genuine 
natural intelligence, are insufficient. It is necessary to know how, 
and one cannot know how without having learned. The Allied 
Socialists who have placed themselves in the spot-light have 
shown themselves to be, generally speaking, utopists, entirely 
ignorant of Germany, of the German mind, of geography, ethno- 
graphy, and political economy, pinning their faith, before all else, 
to formulas, and knowing even less than the official diplomats 
of the technique of the multifold problems imposed by war and 
peace. As the anti-Prussian German, Dr. Rosemeier, has stated 
it so fairly in the New York Times, these idealists, by reason of 
their radical failure to grasp the inflexible facts, are doing as 
much harm to the world in general as the Russian extremists and 
their German agents. 
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It is undeniable that Berlin has found it easy to profit by the 
state of mind of the idealistic Socialists of the Entente by causing 
its own Social Democrats to put forth the soi-disant “‘ democratic ” 
peace formulas, which for some months past have been infecting 
the Allied countries with ideas that are most pernicious because 
they are impossible of realization. Despite the efforts of realist 
Socialists like Plekhanoff, Kropotkin, Guesde, Compére-Morel, 
Gompers, and their like, the Stockholm lure, notwithstanding its 
clumsiness, has helped powerfully to lead Russia to the brink of 
the abyss, and hence to prolong the war and the sacrifices of the 
Allies. In France and England a few Socialists have been so 
genuinely insane as to say that the occupations of territory by 
Germany are of slight importance; that we can begin to think 
about peace; that Germany is already conquered morally, and 
so forth. In view of such results, due to the astounding gulli- 
bility of the idealistic Socialists of the Entente, it is quite natural 
that Germany should pursue her so-called “ pacifist ’’ manoeuvres. 

Late in 1916, the Frankfort Gazette advised its readers of the 
spirit in which these intrigues were to be conducted by Berlin. 


The point of view is as follows: to put forward precise demands in the East, and 
in the West to negotiate on bases that may be modified. Negotiation is not synonymous 
with renunciation. 

This last sentence summarizes the whole of German tactics. 
All the proposals of Berlin have but a single object: to deceive 
and sow discord among the Allies by means of negotiations which 
would be followed by non-execution of the terms agreed upon, 
Germany retaining the essential positions. of to-day’s war-map 
which would assure her, strategically and economically, the 
domination of Europe and the world. 

Now it is an astounding fact that the warnings given by the 
Germans themselves—the occupation of more than 500,000 square 
kilometres by the Kaiser’s troops, the burglarizing of Austria- 
Hungary, Bulgaria, and Turkey by the Government of Berlin— 
have not yet availed to prevent a considerable proportion of the 
Allies from continuing to be enormously deceived. At the very 
moment when the German General Staff is strengthening the 
fortifications of Belgium, especially about Antwerp, there are 
those among the Allies who seriously believe that, by opening 
negotiations, they will succeed in inducing Germany to evacuate 
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that ill-fated country and to repair the immense damage that 
she has inflicted on her. 

There are those who wonder what the objects of the war on 
Germany’s part can be, when the occupations of territory by 
Germany, corresponding exactly to the Pan-Germanist scheme 
dating back twenty-two years, make these objects as clear as 
day. 

"There are those who attach importance to such declarations 
as the German Chancellor may choose to make, when every day 
that passes forces us to take note of monumental and never- 
ending German lies and of the unwearying duplicity of Berlin. 

There are those who are willing to listen to talk about a peace 
by negotiation, when the facts prove that Germany respects no 
agreement, that a treaty signed by Berlin is of no value, and 
that, furthermore, it is the Germans themselves who so declare. 
At the outbreak of the war Maximilian Harden said, “A single 
principle counts—Force.” The Frankfort Gazette printed these 
words: “Law has ceased to exist. Force alone reigns, and we 
still have forces at our disposal.” To Mr. Gerard, United States 
Ambassador to Germany, the Grand Duke of Mecklenburg- 
Schwerin said, ““ We snap our jingers at treaties.” 

After such facts and such declarations, the persistent credulity 
of a certain fraction of the Allies is a profoundly distressing thing, 
for which the remedy must be found in a popular documentary 
propaganda, thoroughly and powerfully prepared. 

The pacifist German intrigues are manifest enough. We can 
particularize six leading examples, employed by Berlin, either 
separately or in combination. 


III: Tue Stx Leaprne Pacrrist GERMAN INTRIGUES 


(1) A Separate Peace between Germany and one of the Entente 
Alles. The Alsace-Lorraine coup.—It is evident that the defec- 
tion of one of the principal Allies would inevitably place all the 
others in a situation infinitely more difficult for continuing the 
struggle. If we assume such a defection, the Germans might 
well hope to negotiate concerning peace on the basis of their 
present conquests. 

That is why they have multiplied proposals for a separate 
peace with the Russians. At Berlin they are especially apprehen- 
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sive of a continuance of the war by Russia because of the inex- 
haustible reserves of men possessed by the former Empire of the 
Tsars. The time will probably come when they will attempt 
also to lure Italy from the coalition by offering her the Trentino 
and, if necessary, Trieste at Austria’s expense, this last-named 
cession, however, being destined, in the German purpose, to be 
temporary only. 

The desire to break up the coalition at any cost is so intense 
among the Germans that we must anticipate that, at the psycho- 
logical moment, they will even go so far as to offer to restore 
Alsace-Lorraine to France. As for the sincerity of such an offer, 
these words of Maximilian Harden, written early in 1916, enable 
us to estimate it : 

If people think in France that the re-establishment of peace is possible only through 
the restitution of Alsace-Lorraine, and if necessity compels us to sign such a peace, the 
seventy millions of Germans will soon tear it up. 

Moreover, nothing would be less difficult for Germany, thanks 
to the effective forces of Central Pan-Germany, than to seize 
Alsace-Lorraine again, very shortly, having given it up momen- 
tarily as a tactical manoeuvre. 

(2) A Separate Peace between Turkey, Bulgaria, or Austria- 
Hungary, and the Entente-——A particularly astute manceuvre on 
the part of Berlin consists in favouring, under the rose, not perhaps 
a formally executed separate peace, but, at least (as has already 
taken place), semi-official negotiations for a separate peace between 
her own allies named above and the Entente. 

The particular profit of this sort of mancuvre in relation to 
the definitive consummation of the Hamburg-Persian Gulf scheme 
is readily seen if we imagine the Allies signing a treaty of peace 
with Turkey, for instance. In such a hypothesis the Allies could 
treat only with the liegemen of Berlin at Constantinople, for all 
the other Turkish Parties having any political importance whatso- 
ever have been suppressed. Now if the Allies should treat with 
the Ottoman Government, reeking with the blood of a million 
Armenians, Greeks, and Arabs, massacred en masse as anti- 
Germans and friends of the Entente, the following results would 
follow from this negotiation: the Entente, agreeing not to punish 
the unheard-of crimes committed in Turkey, would renounce its 
moral platform ; it could no longer claim to be fighting in the 
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name of civilization. The Turkish Government, which is noto- 
riously composed of assassins, would be officially recognized ; and 
thus the selfsame group of men who sold the Ottoman Empire to 
Germany would be confirmed in power—-the group whose leader, 
Talaat Pasha, declared in the Ottoman Chamber in February 
1917, “ We are allied to the Central Powers for life and death ! ” 
The control by Germany of the Dardanelles, a strategic position 
of vast and world-wide importance, guarded by her accomplices, 
would be confirmed ; the numerous conventions signed at Berlin 
in January 1917, which effectively establish the most unrestricted 
German protectorate over the whole of Turkey, would accomplish 
their full effect during a Pan-German peace. 

The Bulgarian intrigues for a so-called separate peace with 
the Allies have been at least as numerous as those of the Turks 
of the same nature. In reality, the Bulgarian agents who were 
sent to Switzerland to inveigle certain semi-official agents of the 
Entente into negotiations, were there by arrangement with Berlin 
for the purpose of sounding the Allies, in order to determine to 
what degree they were weary of the war. The Bulgarians have 
never been really disposed to conclude peace with the Entente’ 
based on compromise upon equitable conditions. They desire a 
peace which will assure them immense acquisitions of territory 
at the expense of the Greeks, the Rumanians, and, especially, 
the Serbians, for at Sofia they crave, above all things, direct 
geographical contact with Hungary. Thus the great Allied Powers 
could treat with the Bulgarians only by being guilty of the 
monstrous infamy of sacrificing their small Balkan allies, and of 
assenting to a territorial arrangement which would permit Bulgaria 
to continue to be the Pan-Germanist bridge between Hungary 
and Turkey over the dead body of Serbia—an indispensable 
element in the functioning of the Hamburg—Persian Gulf scheme, 


- and hence of Central Pan-Germany. 


Now this is precisely the one substantial result of the war 
to which Bulgaria clings above all else. So it is that a peace by 
hegotiation—in reality a peace of lassitude—between the Allies 
and Bulgaria, would simply give sanction to this state of affairs. 

In the same way, such a peace with Austria-Hungary could 
but give definitive shape to the Hamburg—Persian Gulf scheme. 
From the financial and military standpoint, the monarchy of the 
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Hapsburgs, considered as a state, is to-day absolutely subservient 
to Germany. The reigning Hapsburg, whatever his private senti- 
ments, can no longer do anything without the consent of the 
Hohenzollern. Any treaty of peace signed by Vienna would he, 
practically, only a treaty of which the conditions were authorized 
by Berlin. There must be no illusion. Nothing less than the 
decisive victory of the Allies will avail to make Germany loosen 
her grip upon Austria-Hungary, for that grip is to Germany the 
substantial result of the war. In truth, it is that grip which, by 
its geographic, military, and economic consequences, assures 
Berlin the domination of the Balkans, and of the East, hence of 
Central Pan-Germany, hence of Hamburg—Persian Gulf, and the 
vast consequences which derive therefrom. 

Let us make up our minds, therefore, that all the feelers 
toward a separate peace with Turkey, Bulgaria, and Austria- 
Hungary, which have been put forth and which will hereafter 
be put forth, have been and will be simply manceuvres aimed at 
a so-called peace by negotiation, which would cloak, not simply 
a German, but a Pan-German peace. 

(3) The Democratization of Germany.—Certain Allied groups 
having apparently made up their minds that the “ democratiza- 
tion’ of Germany would suffice to put an end automatically to 
Prussian militarism and to German Imperialism, it was concluded 
at Berlin that a considerable number, at least, of their adversaries, 
being weary of the war, might be willing to content themselves 
with a merely formal satisfaction of their demands, in order to 
have an ostensibly honourable excuse for bringing it to an end. 
That is why, with the aim of leading the Allies off the scent and 
inducing them to enter into negotiations, Berlin devoted herself 
during the first six months of 1917, with increasing energy, to the 
farce called “ the democratization of Germany.” Meanwhile the 
most bigoted Pan-Germanists put the mute on their demands. 
They ceased to utter the words “ annexations ” or “ war-indemni- 
ties.” They talked of nothing but “ special political arrange- 
ments ”—a phrase which in their minds led to the same result, 
but had the advantage of not embarrassing the peace-at-any- 
price men in the Allied countries. The device of democratization 
of Germany was complementary to the Stockholm trick, which, 
as we know, was intended to convince the Russian Socialists that 
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Russia had no further advantage to expect from continuing the 
war, since Germany, in her turn, was about to enter in all serious- 
ness upon the path of democracy—and so forth. 

We must acknowledge that many among the Allied peoples 
allowed themselves to be ensnared for the moment by this 
manoeuvre, and honestly believed that Germany was about to 
reform, of her own motion and radically. But when the German 
tactics had achieved the immense result of setting anarchy loose 
in Russia—a state of affairs which was instantly made the most 
of in a military sense by the Staff at Berlin—the farce of the 
democratization of Germany was abandoned. Von Bethmann- 
Hollweg was sacrificed to the necessity of dropping a scheme 
which he had managed, and Michaelis—Hindenburg’s man, and 
therefore the man of the Prussian Military Party and of the 
Pan-Germanists—succeeded him. 

As a matter of fact, the Germans have, for all time, had such 
an inveterate penchant for rapine that they are quite capable 
of setting up a great military republic and submitting readily 
enough to Prussian discipline, with a view to starting afresh upon 
wars for plunder. 

We must bear this truth constantly in mind: if the Hohen- 
zollerns have succeeded, in accordance with Mirabeau’s epigram, 
in making war “ the national industry,” it is because, ever since 
the dawn of history, the Germans have always subordinated 
everything to their passion for lucrative wars. The same is true 
of them to-day. Especially in the last twenty years the secret 
propaganda of the Berlin Government has convinced the masses 
that the creation of Pan-Germany will assure them immense 
material benefits. It is because this conviction is firmly rooted 
among them that substantially the entire body of Socialist work- 
ing men are serving their Kaiser without flinching, and are willing 
to endure the horrors of the present conflict so long as it may 
be necessary and so long as they are not conquered in the field. 

(4) Peace through the International—tThis is another of the 


tricks conceived at Berlin. In reality the International, having 


always followed the direction of the German Marxists, has been 
the chief means employed for thirty years to deceive the Socialists 
of the countries now in alliance against Germany by inducing 
them to believe that war, thanks to the International alone, 
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could never again break out. In a report on “ the international 
relations of the German working men’s unions” (1914), the 
Imperial Bureau of Statistics was able to proclaim as an un- 
deniable truth: “In all the international organizations German 
influence predominates.” 

The conference at Stockholm, initiated by German agents, 
and that at Berne, upon which they are now at work, are steps 
which German unionism is taking to re-establish over the working 
men of all lands the German influence, which has vanished since 
the war began. The idea now is to force the proletariat of the 
whole world into subjection to the guiding hand of Germany. 
The object officially avowed is to rehabilitate the International 
in the interest of democracy. In reality, it is proposed, above all 
else, to replace in the front rank the struggle between classes in 
the Allied countries, in order to destroy the sacred unity that is 
indispensable to enable the most divergent Parties to wage war 
vigorously against Pan-Germanist Germany. As the Berlin 
Government is well aware that it has nothing to fear from its 
own Socialists, the vast majority of whom, even when they 
disown the title of Pan-Germanists, are partisans of Central Pan- 
Germany, the profit of the manceuvre based on the International 
would inure entirely to Germany, who would retain her power of 
moral resistance unimpaired, while the Allied States, once more 
in the grip of the bitterest social discord, would find their offensive 
powers so diminished by this means that peace would in the end 
be negotiated on the basis of the present territorial occupations 
of Germany. 

(5) The Armistice Trick.—All the schemes hitherto discussed, 
whether employed singly or in combination, are intended, first 
and last, to assist in playing the armistice trick on the Allies. 
This is based upon an astute calculation, still founded on the 
weariness of the combatants, which is so easily understood after 
a war as exhausting as that now in progress. At Berlin they 
reason thus—and the reasoning is not without force: “If an 
armistice is agreed upon, the Allied troops will say, ‘ They’re 
talking, so peace is coming, and, before long, demobilization.’ 
Under these conditions our adversaries will undergo a relaxation 
of their moral fibre.” 

The Germans would ask nothing more. They would enter 
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upon peace negotiations with the following astute idea : If, 
hypothetically, the Allies should make the enormous blunder of 
discussing terms of peace on bases so craftily devised, Germany, 
being still entrenched behind her fronts which had been made 
‘ almost impregnable, would end by saying : 


Iam not in accord with you. After all is said, you cannot demand that I evacuate 
territories from which you are powerless to expel me. If you are not satisfied, go on 
with the war. 


Inasmuch as, during the negotiations, everything essential 
would have been done by German agents to accentuate the moral 
relaxation of the country which was most exhausted by the 
conflict, as they succeeded in doing in Russia in the first months 
of the revolution, the immense military machine of the Entente 
could not again be set in motion in all its parts. The result 
would be the breaking asunder of the anti-German coalition, and, 
finally, the conclusion of peace substantially on the basis of 
existing conquests. Thus Berlin’s object would be attained. 

(6) The “ Status quo ante”? Trick—The last of the German 
schemes, and the most dangerous of all, is that concealed under 
the formula, “No annexations or indemnities ’—a formidable 
trap, which, as I pointed out in my paper in the November Aélantic 
Monthly, has for its object to confirm Germany in the possession 
of the gigantic advantages she has derived from the war, which 
would assure her the domination of the world, leaving the Allies 
with their huge war-losses, whose inevitable economic after- 
effects would suffice to reduce them to a state of absolute servitude 
with respect to Berlin. 


THE BEST WAY TO CRUSH PAN-GERMANY 


IV. Tue Unirep STATES AND THE VASSALS OF BERLIN 


In the wholly novel plan which I am about to set forth, the 
United States may play a preponderating and decisive part ; 
but by way of preamble I must call attention to the fact that 
the United States is not, in my judgment, as I write these lines, 
in a position to give its full effective assistance in the conflict, 
because it is not officially and whole-heartedly at war with Austria- 
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Hungary,* Bulgaria, and Turkey—States in thrall to Berlin and 
constituent parts of Pan-Germany. This situation is, J am fully 
convinced, unfavourable to the interests of the Allies, and it 
paralyses American action for these reasons. 

As a matter of fact, Germany can no longer carry on the war 
against the Entente save by virtue of the troops and resources 
which are placed at her disposal by Austria-Hungary, Bulgaria, 
and Turkey. If the Allies wish to conquer Germany, their chief 
adversary, it is necessary that they understand that they must 
first of all deprive Prussian militarism of the support—apparently 
secondary, but really essential—which it receives from its allied 
vassals. It is, furthermore, eminently desirable that it should 
be recognized in the United States that Turkish, Bulgar, Magyar, 
and Austrian Imperialism are bases of Prussian Imperialism, and 
that in order to establish a lasting peace, the disappearance of 
these secondary Imperialisms is as necessary as that of Prussian 
Imperialism itself. Moreover, the fact that Austria-Hungary, 
Bulgaria, and Turkey are not officially at war with the United 
States enables Berlin to maintain connexions in America of which 
we may be sure that she avails herself to the utmost. 

This situation is propitious also for that German manceuvre 
which consists in making people think that a separate peace is 
possible between Turkey, or Bulgaria, or Austria-Hungary on the 
one side, and the Powers of the Entente on the other. However, 
as the game to be played.is complicated and difficult, good sense 
suggests that we proceed from the simple to the complex, and 
hence that we strike the enemy first of all in his most vulnerable 
part. Now, as we shall see, it is mainly in the territory of the 
three vassals of Germany that the new plan which I am about 
to set forth can be carried out in the first instance, without, 
however, causing any prejudice—far, far from it—to the invaluable 
assistance which the Americans are preparing to bring to the Allies 
on the Western Front. For all these reasons, it seems desirable that 
American public opinion should admit the imperious necessity of a 
situation absolutely unequivocal with regard to the Governments of 
Constantinople, Sofia, Vienna, and Budapest, which are vassals of 
Berlin and by that same token substantial pillars of Pan-Germany. 


** Since this was written the United States has declared war upon Austria 
Hungary.—Eprror, National Review. 
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VY. DESTRUCTION oF PAN-GERMANY BY INTERNAL EXPLOSION 


I believe that I demonstrated, in my paper in the November 
Atlantic, that, because of the advantages, both economic and 
military, which the existence of Central Pan-Germany guarantees 
to Germany for the present and the future, the essential, vital 
problem that the Allies have to solve—a problem which sums 
up all the others—is, how to destroy this Central Pan-Germany. 

It is infinitely easier to destroy than is generally supposed 
among the Allies, because it contains potent sources of dissolution. 
The Allied leaders seem not to have bestowed upon this situation 
the extremely careful attention which it deserves. In any event, 
down to the present time they have not sought to take advantage 
of a state of affairs which is eminently favourable to them. 

To understand this situation, and how it may be utilized at 
once, we must set out from the following starting-poimt. Of 
about 176,000,000 inhabitants of Pan-Germany early in 1917, 
about 73,000,000 Germans, with the backing of only 21,000,000 
vassals—Magyars, Bulgars, and Turks—have to-day reduced to 
slavery the immense number of 82,000,000 allied subjects—Slavs, 
Latins, or Semites, belonging to thirteen different nationalities, 
all of whom desire the victory of the Entente, since that alone 
will assure their liberation. In addition, a considerable portion 
of Germany’s vassals would, under certain conditions, gladly 
throw off the yoke of Berlin. 

Among the 176,000,000 people of Pan-Germany we distinguish 
the following three groups : 

Group I.—Slaves of the Germans or of their vassals capable 
of immediate action favourable to the Entente—say, 63,000,000, 
made up as follows : 


(a) In Turkey : 

Arabs . ° a m ‘ E s ‘ “ 8,000,000 
(6) In Central Europe : 

Polish-Lithuanians 

Ruthenians . 

Czechs 

Jugo-Slavs . 

Rumanians . 

55,000,000 


63,000,000 
Generally speaking, the Arabs detest the Turks. A portion 
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of them have risen in revolt in Arabia, under the leadership of 
the King of Hedjaz. 

There are, then, in Central Europe alone, 55,000,000 people 
determinedly hostile to Germanism, forming an enormous, favour- 
ably grouped mass, occupying a vast territory, commanding a part 
of the German lines of communication, and comparatively far from 
the fronts where the bulk of the German military forces is. 

Moreover, at the present crisis, these 55,000,000 human beings, 
subjected to the most heartless German and Bulgarian terrorism, 
are coming to understand better and better that the only means 
of escape from a ghastly slavery, from which there is no appeal, 
is to contribute at the earliest possible moment to the victory of 
the Entente. The insurrectionary commotions that have already 
taken place in Poland, Bohemia, and Transylvania prove what 
a limitless development these outbreaks might take on if the 
Allies should do what they ought to do to meet this psychological 
condition. It is clear that, if these 55,000,000 slaves of Central 
Europe should revolt in increasing numbers, this result would 
follow first of all: the default of Russia would be supplied. Indeed, 
the Germans, being harassed in rear of their Eastern Fronts, 
would be considerably impeded in their military operations and 
in their communications. Under such conditions the attacks of 
the Allies would have much more chance of success than they 
have to-day. 

Group II.—Slaves of the Germans or of their vassals, who 
cannot stir to-day, being too near the military fronts, but whose 
action might follow that of the first groups—about 16,000,000, 
made up as follows : 

(a) In Turkey : 


Ottoman Greeks . 
Armenians . 


(6) On the Western Front : 
French 7 
Belgians : é . 
Alsatians and Lorrainers 
Italians 


12,800,000 


15,800,000 
Group III.—Vassals of Germany, possible rebels against the 
yoke of Berlin after the uprising of the first group—about 9,000,000. 
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Of 10,000,000 Magyars, there are—a fact not generally known 
among the Allies—9,000,000 poor agricultural labourers cyni- 
cally exploited by a million nobles, priests, and officials. These 
9,000,000 Magyar proletarians are exceedingly desirous of peace. 
As they did not want the war, they detest those who forced it 
on them. They would be quite capable of revolting at the last 
moment against their feudal exploiters, if the Allies, estimating 
accurately the shocking social conditions of these poor Magyars, 
were able to assure them that the victory of the Entente would 
put an end to the agrarian and feudal system under which they 
suffer. 

Is not this a state of affairs eminently favourable to the 
interests of the Allies? Would not the Germans in our place 
have turned it to their utmost advantage long ago? Does not 
common sense tell us that if, in view of the pressure on their 
battle-fronts, the Allies knew enough to do what is necessary to 
induce the successive revolts of the three groups whose existence 
we have pointed out, a potent internal element in the downfall 
of Pan-Germany would become more and more potent, adding 
its effects to the efforts which the Allies have confined themselves 
thus far to putting forth on the extreme outer circumference of 
Pan-Germany ? 

Let us inquire how this assistance of the 88,000,000 persons 
confined in Pan-Germany in their own despite can be obtained 
and made really effective. 

Let us start with an indisputable fact. The immense results 
which the German propaganda has achieved in barely five months 
in boundless Russia, with her 182,000,000 inhabitants, where it 
has brought about, in Siberia as well as in Europe, separatist 
movements which, for the most part—I speak of them because 
I have travelled and studied much in Russia—would never have 
taken place but for their artificial agitation—these results con- 
stitute, beyond dispute, a striking demonstration of what the 
Allies might do if they should exert themselves to act upon races 
radically anti-Boche, held captive against their will in Pan- 
Germany. Assuredly, in the matter of propaganda, the Allies are 
very far from being as well equipped as the Germans and from 
knowing how to go about it as they do. But the Germans and 
their vassals are so profoundly detested by the people whom they 
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are oppressing in Pan-Germany; these people understand s0 
fully that the remnant of their liberty is threatened in the most 
uncompromising way; they are so clearly aware that they can 
free themselves from the German-Turkish-Magyar yoke only as a 
result of this war and of the decisive victory of the Entente, that 
they realize more clearly every day that their motto must be, 
“* Now or never.” 

Considering this state of mind, so favourable to the Allies, 
a propaganda on the part of the Entente, even if prepared with 
only moderate skill, would speedily obtain very great results, 
Furthermore, the desperate efforts which Austria-Hungary, at 
the instigation of Berlin and with the backing of the Stockholmists 
and the Pope, was making to conclude peace before its threatening 
internal explosion, show how precarious German hegemony in 
Central Europe still is. The Austro-Boches are so afraid of the 
extension of the local disturbances which have already taken 
place in Poland and Bohemia, that they have not yet dared to 
repress them root and branch. Those wretches, to fortify them- 
selves against these anti-German popular commotions, resort to 
famine. At the present moment, notably in the Jugo-Slav districts 
and in Bohemia, the Austro-Germans are removing the greatest 
possible quantity of provisions in order to hold the people in 
check by hunger. But this hateful expedient itself combines with 
all the rest to convince these martyrized peoples of the urgent 
necessity of rising in revolt if they prefer not to be half annihilated 
like the Serbs. 

To make sure of the constant spread and certain effectiveness 
of the latent troubles of the oppressed Slavs and Latins of Central 
Europe, there is need on the part of the Allies, first of moral 
suasion, then of material assistance. 

To understand the necessity and the usefulness of the first, 
it must be said that, despite all the precautions taken by the 
Austro-Boche authorities, the declarations of the Entente in 
behalf of the oppressed peoples of Central Europe become known 
to these latter comparatively soon, and that these declarations 
help greatly to sustain their moral. For example, President 
Wilson’s message of January 22, 1917, in which he urged the 
independence and unification of Poland, and his “Flag Day” 
speech, on June 15, in which he set forth the great and intolerable 
peril of the Hamburg—Persian Gulf scheme, manifestly strengthened 
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the determination of the Poles, the Czechs, and the Jugo-Slavs 
to free themselves at whatever cost from the fatal yoke of Vienna 
and Berlin. In addition, the constantly increasing power of the 
aeroplane enables the Allies to spread important communications 
broadcast over enemy territory. . 

First of all it is essential that the three races which, by reason 
of their geographical situation and their ethnographical cha- 
racteristics are indispensable in any reconstitution of Central 
Europe based on the principle of nationalities, and who conse- 
quently have a leading part to play in the centre of the Pan- 
Germany of to-day, should be, one and all, absolutely convinced 
that the victory of the Entente will make certain their complete 
independence. The Poles have received this assurance on divers 
occasions, notably from President Wilson, and very recently from 
M. Ribot, commemorating in a dispatch to the Polish Congress 
at Moscow “the reconstitution of the independence and unity 
of all the Polish territories to the shores of the Baltic.”’ But the 
11,000,000 Jugo-Slavs and the 8,500,000 Czechs have not yet 
received from the leaders of the Entente sufficiently explicit and 
repeated assurances. 

There are two reasons why this is so. In the first place, the 
absolutely chimerical hope of separating Austria-Hungary from 
Germany, has obsessed, down to a very recent date, certain exalted 
personages of the Entente, who, having never had an opportunity 
to study on the spot the latest developments in Austria, still 
believe in the old classic formula, “ If Austria did not exist, we 
should have to create it.” In the second place, certain other 
personages of the Entente incline to the belief that, in order to 
obtain a swift victory, the problem of Central Europe is a problem 


_ to be avoided. Now, as to this point, the few men who un- 


questionably know Austria well—for example, the Frenchmen 
Louis Léger, Ernest Denis, M. Haumant, Auguste Gauvain, and 
others, and the Englishmen, Sir Arthur Evans, Seton-Watson, 
Wickham Steed, and others—are unanimous in being as com- 
pletely convinced as I myself am that the breaking-up of the 
monarchy of the Hapsburgs is indispensable to the establishment 
of a lasting peace—and furthermore, such a breaking-up as a 
result of the revolt of the oppressed peoples is one of the most 
powerful instruments in the hands of the Entente to bring the 
war to a victorious close. re 
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In fact, there are certain quasi-mechanical laws which should 
guide in the reconstruction of a Europe that can endure. Now 
without a free Bohemia and Jugo-Slavia it is impossible—impos- 
sible, I insist—that Poland should be really free, that Serbia and 
Rumania should be restored, that Russia should be released 
from the grip of Germany, that Alsace-Lorraine should be restored 
permanently to France, that Italy should be protected from 
German domination in the Adriatic, in the Balkans, and in 
Turkey, that the United States should be warranted against the 
world-wide results of the Hamburg—Persian Gulf enterprise. 
Bohemia is the central point of the whole. With its circle of 
mountains, it is the indispensable keystone of the European 
edifice rebuilt upon the basis of the principle of nationalities, 
Whosoever is master of Bohemia is master of Europe. It must 
be, therefore, that liberty shall be master of Bohemia. 

On the other hand, it is undeniable that the successive up- 
risings of 8,500,000 Czechs and 11,000,000 Jugo-Slavs, taking 
place concurrently with that of 22,000,000 Poles, is absolutely 
in line with the present military interests of the Entente. There- 
fore, for the Allies to assume an attitude of reserve toward the 
Czechs and Jugo-Slavs is as contrary to the democratic principles 
they invoke as to their most urgent strategic interests. But this 
mistake has been frequently made, solely because the exceptional 
importance of Bohemia has not yet been fully grasped. Mr. 
Asquith, in his speech of September 26 last, furnishes an example 
of this regrettable reserve with respect to the Czechs—a reserve 
which is diminishing, no doubt, but which still exists. He said: 


But wherever you turn in Central and Eastern Europe you see territorial arrange- 
ments which are purely artificial in their origin, which offend the wishes and interests 
of the populations most directly concerned, and which have been, and so long as they 
remain will continue to be, the seed-plots of unrest and of potential war. There are the 
just claims, long overdue, of Italy and Rumania. There is heroic Serbia, who must not 
only be restored to her old home, but given the room to which she is entitled for her 
expanding national life. There is Poland, as to whom I, and I believe all our people, 
heartily endorse the wise and generous words of President Wilson. There are the cases, 
not to be forgotten, of Greece and the Southern Slavs. 


Thus, while Mr. Asquith manifests the best intentions toward 
the oppressed peoples of Central Europe, he does not even mention 
the Czechs—that is, Bohemia. Now, in reality, all the promises 
that the Entente can make concerning Poland, Serbia, Rumania, 
ind Italy are not capable of lasting fulfilment unless Bohemia 
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is set free, for Bohemia dominates all Central Europe. Further- 
more, Mr. Asquith’s silence as to the fate of Bohemia may be a 
legitimate cause of uneasiness to the Czechs, who are now doing 
the impossible to contend with Germanism, despite the shocking 
terrorism which lies so heavy upon them. So we may say that 
Mr. Asquith would have served the interest of the Entente more 
effectively if he had emphatically named Bohemia and the Czechs 
who are so much in need of being supported and encouraged by 
the Allies, whom they regard as their liberators. 

The misconceptions that have led to the ignoring of the claims 
of the Central European Slavs, and of their extreme importance 
in the solution of the war-problem, will soon prove themselves 
an even heavier load to carry than those committed in Bulgaria 
and Greece. To put an end to these vagaries, it is necessary 
that henceforth the leaders of the Entente should earnestly 
encourage at least the Poles, Czechs, and Jugo-Slavs—that is 
to say, about 42,000,000 slaves of Berlin in Central Europe. The 
encouragement of these peoples as a single body is indispensable, 
for, although the Boches are able to control the local and, so to 
say, individual insurrectionary movements, on the contrary, 
because of the vast area which a general insurrection of the 
42,000,000 would involve, its repression by the Austro-Boches 
would be practically impossible. The example of a successful 
general uprising would certainly induce a similar movement by 
the balance of the 88,000,000 human beings who are vitally 
interested in the destruction of Pan-Germany. To bring about 
this result, then, the first essential thing to be done is for the 
leaders of the Entente to put forth a most unequivocal declara- 
tion, giving the Poles, Czechs, and Jugo-Slavs assurance that the 
victory of the Entente will make certain their complete liberation. 
It is impossible to see what there is to hinder such a declaration. 
Its effects would soon be discerned if it were enthusiastically 
supported by the Allied Press and by the Allied Socialists, who, 
let us hope, will finally realize that, while it is impossible to bring 
about a revolution against Prussian militarism in Germany, it 
can very easily be effected in Austria-Hungary. 

But, some one will say, a revolution is not possible without 
material resources. Naturally, I shall discuss this point only so 
far as the interests of the Entente will allow me to do it publicly. 
In the first place I will call attention to the fact that, by reason 
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of the immensity of the territory they occupy, simple passive 
resistance on the part of the oppressed races of Central Europe, 
provided that it is offered in concert and accompanied by certain 
essays in the way of sabotage and strikes, which are easy enough 
to practise without any outside assistance, would create almost 
inextricable difficulties for the Austro-Germans. 

But there is something much better to be done. At first 
sight, it seems very difficult for the Allies to bear effective material 
aid to the oppressed peoples of Pan-Germany, because it is sur- 
rounded by impregnable military lines. In reality, by combining 
the results of the tremendous development of the aviation branch 
made possible by the adhesion of the United States, with certain 
technical resources which are available, the Entente can, compara- 
tively quickly and easily, supply the Poles and the rest with 
material assistance which would prove extraordinarily efficacious. 

I am not writing carelessly. I have studied for twenty years 
these downtrodden races and the countries in which they live. 
I know about the material resources to which I refer. If I do 
not describe them more explicitly, it is because no one has yet 
thought of employing them, and in such matters silence is a 
bounden duty. But I am, of course, at the disposition of the 
American authorities if they should wish to know about the 
resources in question, and to study them seriously. I am abso- 
lutely convinced that, if employed with due method, determinedly, 
and scientifically, in accordance with a special technique, these 
resources, after a comparatively simple preparation—much less 
in any event than those which have been made in other enter- 
prises—would lead to very important results which would con- 
tribute materially to the final decision. 

_ Tosum up—in Central Europe, through the liberation, preceded 
by the legitimate and necessary revolution, of its martyred 
peoples, are found in conjunction (a) the means of making good 
the default of Russia; (b) the basis of a new and decisive con- 
clusion of the war; (c) the possibility of destroying Central Pan- 
Germany ; (d) the consequent wiping out of the immense advan- 
tages from the war which the mere existence of Pan-Germany 
assures to Germany; and (e) the elements of a lasting peace 
upon terms indisputably righteous and strictly in accordance with 
the principles of justice invoked by the Entente. 

ANDRE CHERADAME 
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War has at least this virtue, that it forces all involved in it to 
readjust their values in the light of reality, and the faith in which 
they live is no exception to that stern rule. This war by its 
surpassing magnitude and almost incredible horror has, more 
than any other event in history, except possibly the fall of the 
Roman Empire, compelled men to examine for themselves the 
ultimate bases on which life and conduct rest, and to subject 
the deepest problems of religion to an analysis from which most | 
of those who are attached to specific creeds would certainly have 
shrunk as profane before these floodgates were unloosed. It has 
exposed the whole theistic position to a criticism which may be 
superficial, but which is none the less dangerous unless it be 
honestly faced and fairly met. People who have been quite 
content to shut their eyes to the devastations wrought by plague 
or cholera have had them suddenly opened by this dreadful thing 
which has come so close to them, and many of them are driven 
against their will tc the despairing conclusion that either there is 
no God, or that He is not good, or that He is not all-powerful. 
If, they say, there were a God, just and omnipotent, He could not 
have permitted this awful waste and suffering when He might so 
easily have prevented it all. They only feel irritated and in- 
sulted when they are told that they must submit without ques- 
tioning and believe in Him in the teeth of evidence which they 
cannot controvert. To Englishmen the Church of England 
plainly owes it as a duty to give some answer to these doubts. 
It is useless to attempt to fob the doubters off with the protests 
of a timid obscurantism, because they perceive that the very 
teachers who fall back on this resource of the perplexed commend 
to them many passages in writings, which they pronounce to be 
Inspired, in which God is represented as justifying Himself to 
Man and as pleading with sinners to return to Him because He 
is both just and merciful, as justice and mercy are understood 
by human creatures. “Shall not the Judge of all the Earth do 
right?” does not and cannot mean anything but an appeal to 
the human conscience, and it is no answer to say that conscience 
cannot decide the appeal because it does not know the facts. 
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If so, why appeal to it at all? Moreover, those who adopt that 
line of argument must face the very apposite retort that neither for 
God nor Man can it be “right” to do evil that good may come. 

I am not suggesting here that there is no solution of this ve 
ancient problem: all I want to do is to emphasize the fact that 
it has now been forced upon the minds of multitudes who placidly 
dismissed it in the days before the war, that they are in no mood 
to be put off with vague statements that it is a “ mystery,” and 
that if the Church is to retain—or to regain—-her hold upon them, 
she must find some answer which is not a transparent attempt 
to evade the difficulty. By common, if tacit, consent, our pastors 
and masters have dropped from their sermons that insistence 
upon eternal torture for lost souls in which their immediate 
predecessors not infrequently indulged. They have been wise to 
do so, for the modern mind rejects as utterly incredible the 
conception of a God whom it is required to believe is at once 
“good” and more cruel than Nero. The problem which faces 
the Church to-day is not less serious, and if she believes at all in 
her divine mission she will face it in the confidence her Master’s 
words should give. Has she done so? It is not a matter which 
can be left to the acumen or the ingenuity of the average parish 
priest, or even to the cultivated intelligence of that distinguished 
cleric who only the other day made the luminous suggestion 
that perhaps our inability to bring the war to a successful con- 
clusion at once was due to the fact that God had been thinking 
the matter over, and was not quite sure whether after all He 
desired the British to bear the chief power in His world. Such 
authority as exists in the Church of England has occupied itself 
with the beatification of that very doubtful character Charles the 
First, and with the expurgation from the Psalter of certain verses 
which never seemed more appropriate than at the present time. 
But of anything like an organized effort to come to the help of 
the people whose faith is being shaken to its foundations by this 
grim but most undeniably real figure of war, there is hardly a 
trace. Convocation fiddles while the Church is burning, and 
though it may be conceded that the tuning of David’s harp to 
the modern scale is a fascinating hobby, the plain man will think 
that at this moment it would be better employed in bringing the 
Fire Brigade on the scene. 

It is not uncommon to hear clergymen complain of the growing 
indifference of the people towards the Church, and to lament the 
almost total disappearance of the old secularist rancour. Therein 
they are right, for indifference is a very much more dangerous 
foe than hostility, and it is much better to be persecuted than to 
be thought not worth persecuting. But is it not at least possible 
that the blame for the present deplorable state of things lies with 
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the Church herself? No fair-minded man, whatever his views, 
would, I think, deny that, speaking broadly, church-going is 
steadily on the decline. No doubt the passion for pleasure and 
the natural reaction against that dreadfully unchristian invention, 
the Victorian Sunday, have had something to do with it, but 
they do not account for the whole, or anything like the whole. 
People will always go to hear what interests them, and there are 
very few who are not interested to some extent in the problem 
of existence after death and the meaning, if it has any, of our 
present life. The pathetic credulity which made Raymond one 
of the most popular books of the year, the instant success of any 
charlatan who pretends to bring the dead into communication 
with the living, the crowded audiences which hung on M. Bergson’s 
lips when he visited London shortly before the war, the great 
congregations which any preacher who seems to have some real 
message to deliver can still collect, are all proofs that the interest 
in these matters is very far from dead, and that there are still 
abundant fallows ready for the sower and his seed. The churches 
are growing empty, not because people no longer care for the 
deeper things of life, but because those who speak in them no 
longer seem to be fearlessly following the truth. The position of 
an able and cultured cleric must occasionally, one would think, 
be very painful to himself. He is bound by convention, or it 
might perhaps be more just to say by loyalty to his ordination 
vows, either to degrade his intelligence by affecting the mental 
attitude of a medieval monk or to dispense as far as may be 
with all reference to events which, if they did happen as they are 
recorded, are obviously of vital importance, but in whose truth 
he cannot believe without doing violence to his own reason. 
Usually he chooses the second alternative, but, whichever course 
he adopts, an air of unreality, even of insincerity, is given to his 
teaching, and though his sermons may be admired as literary 
models, they are useless for most higher purposes because the 
preacher lies bound in mental fetters. It is as though the College 
of Surgeons should require every demonstrator of anatomy to 
deny the circulation of the blood, and to abide firmly by the pre- 
Harvey tradition. It is to be feared that in such circumstances 
the licentiates of that learned body would not long retain the 
confidence of the sick, and that the demonstrators who obeyed 
the order, or who endeavoured to evade inquiry as to their belief 
in it, would speedily become objects of ridicule to serious students. 
The average man or woman knows by this time that truth cannot 
be approached in that spirit, and, finding that spirit to characterize 
nine sermons out of ten, concludes that the Church has no message 
worth listening to, and stays away. | 

There is, I think, a fear lest a frank acceptance of the whole 
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truth, and a frank repudiation of what was once held to be the 
truth, but is now rejected by all intelligent persons, might under- 
mine the basis of religion, and that the laity, once told that they 
need not believe any longer in Jonah and his whale, might be 
tempted to discard all religion whatsoever. It is not quite certain 
that the fear is entirely groundless, but it is quite certain that 
whether it is or not the danger must be faced. Because there is 
no longer any chance of blinking it. The laity do not believe in 
the prophet’s remarkable adventure as it is, and nothing will ever 
make them believe in that sort of thing again. It is to be hoped 
that not one cleric in five hundred is really convinced that Jonah 
was swallowed by a great fish, that the entire earth, and not 
merely some portion of the Euphrates Valley, was overwhelmed 
by the Flood, or that the solar system was thrown out of gear 
for the convenience of Joshua. There must, or so it seems to 
many of us, be more danger in asserting, even tacitly, a con- 
ventional acceptance of these fables, in which neither priest nor 
people believe, than in frankly repudiating them. The latter is 
at any rate the more honest course, and the failure to take it 
is, in the opinion of many much better judges than myself, largely 
responsible for the falling away of the nation from the Church. 
To many good people the idea of a restatement of the Creeds is 
intensely repugnant, but even at the cost of wounding feelings 
which one would be most anxious to spare, it must be done if 
the teaching of the Church is not to be finally dismissed as an 
amiable superstition. If so strange a statement as that Christ 
was born of a Virgin Mother rests, as is certainly the case, on 
entirely insufficient evidence, its repetition Sunday after Sunday 
‘as one of the eternal verities which it is impious to question must 
of necessity produce intellectual hypocrisy and impart an air of 
unreality to the service. It is said that to withdraw from the 
Creed this and other clauses which might be named would 
destroy all the authority remaining in the Anglican. Church, 
because of the breach with antiquity and catholicity which it 
would involve. Is even that quite certain? The dicta of science 
are constantly revised, and it is not found that the authority of 
scientific men, as such, is at all impaired thereby. Their authority 
rests on the general conviction that they do not assert anything 
to be true which has not been proved to their satisfaction, and 
that they are ready to follow where truth leads, no matter how 
repugnant to preconceived notions the conclusion may seem to be. 
In consequence, their authority is very great, greater perhaps 
than it should be, and until she has the courage to adopt the 
same attitude that of the Church will continue to decline. 
Already, the more’s the pity, it counts for very little indeed 
with the nation at large. 
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In the war the Church had a great opportunity which, un- 
happily, she almost wholly failed to seize. The Army chaplains 
and the many young clergymen who have volunteered have done 
magnificently, and the action of the Anglican Bishops in refusing 
to accept for ordination fit men of military age has been in 
marked and welcome contrast with that of their brethren of the 
Roman obedience, who have shown no such readiness to sub- 
ordinate the convenience of their dioceses to the welfare of the 
State. But the original refusal by the Anglican Bishops to allow 
the younger clergy to joiu the ranks when the first call came for 
men was a mistake which inevitably emphasized the divorce 
between the clergy and the people. It exposed these young men 
to sneers which were for the most part entirely unjustified, but 
to which they could make no convincing reply, and it left the 
Bishops themselves in a dilemma from which they could not 
escape. If, as Article 37 asserts, “it is lawful for Christian men, 
at the commandment of the Magistrate, to wear weapons and 
serve in the wars,” why were the younger clergy forbidden to 
serve in a war so just as this is and at a time when the need 
for men was so imperative ? If, on the other hand, all war, just 
or unjust, is unchristian in the view of the present Episcopate, 
why did the Bishops lack the courage to say so and advise us all 
to be conscientious objectors? For acts directly tending yet 
further to accentuate the severance of the Church from the 
people, the Archbishops must, I fear, accept a heavy responsibility. 
His Grace of York thought it seemly and fitting to dilate in 
public on the spirituality of the Kaiser as revealed in private 
conversation with himself; His Grace of Canterbury, after our 
men had been overwhelmed by the first gas attack, is reported to 
have begged Mr. Asquith, then Prime Minister, not to sanction 
the use of gas by British troops, and has not so far denied the 
statement. Dr. Davidson has gone further than this, and has 
consistently opposed those who advocate reprisals as the only 
means by which the German can be restrained from raining 
bombs on helpless non-combatants. It does not impress the 
average man as particularly Christian to acquiesce in the 
slaughter of some one else’s wife and children in order that, by 
refusing to take stern measures calculated to save them, any 
taint of personal blood-guiltiness may be escaped. It may be 
said, and said truly, that the Archbishops have no claim to speak 
in the name of the Church, and that they do not in fact assert 
one. Unfortunately their great position not only secures imme- 
diate and widespread publicity for their words and actions, but 
causes them to be regarded by the people at large as in a very 
special sense the authoritative representatives of the Church. 
It would be manifestly unfair to assume that in opposing reprisals 
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the Archbishop of Canterbury was not actuated by the highest 
motives, but it must be admitted that his opposition was sin- 
gularly unlucky, coming as it did at a time when the gulf between 
the Church and the nation is perceptibly widening, and when 
every institution is being subjected to the most searching tests. 
It drove many to declare that if this was what Christianity 
enjoined, they would have nothing more to do with Christianity : 
it put more upon the business of searching the Scriptures to discover 
whether, if they contained no justification for reprisals, they con- 
tained any particular justification for the Archbishop of Canterbury. 

That search has led them to some highly inconvenient con- 
clusions, of which more will be heard later on. It has reminded 
them that the Master whom the Church puts forward as the great 
example, not only deliberately chose a life of the utmost poverty 
and rigour for Himself, but never mentioned riches except to 
condemn them, and to counsel His followers to cast them off. 
They do not realize the grinding penury under which an Arch- 
bishop, whose professional income was limited to a pittance of 
ten or fifteen thousand a year, might conceivably labour, but 
they note these figures with interest and draw a very sharp 
contrast between the little house at Bethany and the commo- 
dious lodgings provided by Lambeth and Bishopthorpe. They 
observe, or think they observe, that prelates who protest against 
reprisals as unchristian show no particular eagerness to follow 
other and more personally inconvenient items in the Master’s 
teaching, and it is not wonderful if, in such circumstances, they 
question their right to speak in His name at all. From time 
to time Bishops are heard lamenting their “fatal opulence,” 
and protesting that it exposes them to such heavy calls that 
they are really very poor. It may be true, but the people do 
not believe it, and it is observed that the number of Right 
Reverend Fathers in God who have renounced all claim to these 
deluding incomes is as yet remarkably small. 

On the parochial clergy as a class no reproach of undue 
opulence can be cast, for in the main their incomes are almost 
scandalously insufficient for their needs. But it does not help 
to commend the Church to the people that, whereas most incum- 
bents receive very much less than they ought to get, a few are 
en on an extravagant scale, and that there is no sort of relation 

etween the values of the livings and the amount of work they 
entail. One natural result of the very poor average of clerical 
incomes is that men of ability look askance at the Church as a 
calling and that the level of intelligence is distinctly lower than 
in the other “learned” professions. It is disagreeable to be 
obliged to make any reference to this fact, and the more so because 
we all, I suppose, know clergymen whose general capacity 18 
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the equal of that of the best men in other walks of life. But 
the fact itself is so indisputable that it is not possible to leave 
it without mention. Clerical education has not advanced part 
passu with popular education. Between the man in the pulpit 
and the man in the pew there is much greater intellectual equality 
than was the case even twenty years ago, with the result that 
while the one endeavours to maintain an air of authority, the 
other discounts the assumption and secretly or openly chafes at 
it. One of the greatest stumbling-blocks is what is known as 
the “ parson’s freehold.” A man not particularly energetic or 
particularly well read, even in the learning of his own profession, 
is presented to a living and there, in a very large number of cases, 
he stagnates for the rest of his life. So long as he is not a notorious 
evil-liver, avoids any gross scandal, and carries out the very 
light duties which are compulsory, he is as irremovable as a 
limpet. His conduct of the services may be slovenly almost to 
the point of indecency, his preaching may be a byword, he may 
empty the church and bring the spiritual life of his parish to 
utter decay, but there is no power anywhere to get rid of him, 
and the people, who in most cases have had no voice in selecting 
him, must endure him as best they can. Not often does the 
“parson’s freehold’ have so disastrous an effect as that, but, 
all the same, it needs a very exceptional man to escape altogether 
from its blighting influence. It is a very dangerous thing for 
any one to be entirely free from all risk of losing his post, however 
perfunctorily he may do his work. If a lawyer loses his cases 
he loses his clients, and with them his livelihood. But the in- 
cumbent of a living has no such motive to prevent him from 
talking twaddle from the pulpit, for to him an empty church 
does not, unfortunately, mean an empty pocket. 

This, among other difficulties, is being attacked by the very 
admirable Life and Liberty Movement, and as I have felt bound 
to say some harsh things of the clergy in general, I may perhaps 
be permitted here to express a very genuine admiration for the 
devoted men who have organized it, and, in particular, for the 
ex-Rector of St. James’s, Piccadilly, whose heavy personal sacri- 
fice in the interests of the movement will be fresh in the minds 
of all. But, great as are the evils which this movement was 
intended to remove, it is difficult to feel that those who direct 
it are doing more than touching the fringe of the problem. What 
they aim at is the reform of organization—reform which, by the 
way, they are not at all likely to obtain except through Dis- 
establishment. The canker of unreality which is eating out the 
heart of the Anglican Church, and, indeed, of almost all forms 
of organized Christianity at the present time, is not to be cured 
in this way. The movement may, indeed, have a valuable 
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influence in several directions, and, so far, it is all to the good. 
But of itself it cannot save the situation or put the band back 
upon the old driving-wheel. If that is ever to be done it can 
only be by bringing the Church into line with the modern scientific 
spirit, and by restating, without any subtle evasion, what in her 
doctrine as hitherto laid down may be held for proved truth, 
what is probable hypothesis, and what must be discarded as 
untrue in the light of the new thought. 

It is of no use to relegate the Athanasian Creed to a back 
seat, and to hope that by so doing the more ferocious clauses 
may escape notice, and the confident statements on the nature 
of the Deity avoid inquiry as to the grounds on which they rest. 
It is of still less to seek the bases of faith in the decisions of 
Councils on whose character and procedure a great many people 
outside the ranks of the clergy are now fairly well informed, and 
in whose divine inspiration it is, to say the least of it, extremely 
difficult to believe. Christianity is not a metaphysic to be 
swallowed, but a life to be lived, and there is no record that its 
Founder ever asked more from His adherents than personal 
confidence in Himself. Theology is doubtless a science, but it 
is unfortunately at least possible that it is akin to those ingenious 
systems of mathematics which start from some such assumption 
as that once suggested by the late Professor Cayley that two and 
two should be supposed for the sake of argument to make thirteen. 
The results are, I believe, highly interesting—to a mathematician, 
but a ready reckoner founded on that principle would be apt 
to cause some little confusion and annoyance, and it is much to 
be doubted whether it would ever be accepted as a really trust- 
worthy guide. Theology long ago made certain tremendous 
assumptions, and theologians are perfectly entitled to say that 
on those assumptions they have as a class argued with entire 
honesty and with acumen which has never been surpassed. 
More acute logicians than the Schoolmen are not to be found 
in any age or in any sphere of intellect. The trouble lies in the 
fact that the original assumptions no longer wear the appearance 
of infallible truth, and that the Church is apparently oblivious 
of the change, oblivious also of the extent to which the new 
knowledge has shattered conclusions which seemed to have been 
logically derived. So long as the Church maintains an attitude 
of suspicion towards every advance in science, and, instead of 
inquiring what light, if any, a new truth sheds upon her teaching, 
endeavours to discredit it whenever the two really or apparently 
conflict, so long will her divorce from the life of the ordinary 
man remain permanent and the nation continue to fall away. 


M. H, TEMPLE 
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THE MIND AND MOOD OF GERMANY 
TO-DAY * 


I 


ArE the German people, or only their rulers, the responsible 
authors of this war? Since I returned to England early in 1916, 
I have been asked no other question so frequently as this. My 
answer throughout has been that the military caste and the 
Junkers—landed aristocracy—are primarily responsible, but that 
Germans of every class must share the general responsibility. If 
I state the broad grounds on which I base that conclusion, it may 
assist the reader to estimate the existing state of public opinion 
in Germany. 

In England and France a good deal has been written to fix 
the guilt upon some single group of German propagandists. 
Writers and historians like Nietzsche, Treitschke, and Bernhardi ; 
a military autocracy dominated by an ambitious war-lord ; 
university professors ; industzial magnates seeking to remedy an 
economic situation which was heading for financial collapse ; the 
manipulators of a Press that systematically perverted public 
opinion—upon one or another of these groups of exponents of 
German ideals the responsibility for the cataclysm has been 
almost universally fixed by newspapers and publicists in the 
Allied countries. 

But no one section of the German people should be singled out 
in this way as the sole cause of the war, though each has con- 
tributed some influence to the general result. The most aggres- 
sive imperialists could not have united the German people against 
the rest of Europe without a moral pretext acceptable to the 
whole nation. This pretext has been found in the German 
world-mission, which the militant autocracy and the intellectuals 
have preached for a quarter of a century ; and the ever-growing 
political and economic influence of Germany lent support to this 
missionary idea. The two channels through which especially 


* Copyright in the United States by the Atlantic Monthly. This interesting 
article was written before the total collapse of Russia and the invasion of Italy— 
events that enforce the writer’s argument.—Eprtor, National Review. 
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official Germany has worked to win the popular imagination to 
a policy of expansion have been the Press and the nation’s 
educational institutions. 

It would require much space to record in detail the efforts of 
the German Press to foster a national self-assertiveness and the 
idea of a world-mission. But, like the barracks and the school, 
the German Press and its propaganda are part of a system. All 
alike are used to stencil-plate the collective mind. A free Press 
in a country lacking free political institutions is impossible. To 
lose sight of this fact and at the same time to assert that the 
Ge1man newspapers have been the chief offenders in misrepresent- 
ing British and French feeling toward Germany, or in precipitating 
one international crisis after another, betrays some confusion of 
thought regarding the nature of Germanism and the very real 
type of culture for which it stands. 

The Greater Germany gospel found its most active apostles in 
the schoolmasters and university professors. History in the 
German schools has always been taught on lines calculated to 
inspire respect for the national heritage as determined by the 
Prussian tradition. Deutschland tiber Alles, known to every boy 
and girl, I have frequently heard sung in the schools. The 
school-books all breathe an ardent nationalism. I-also recollect 
vividly other books, widely read by the youth of both sexes, 
which present the potentialities of Germanism in glowing colours, 
and contrast Germany’s cultural achievement with that of 
“decadent ” nations, to the disparagement of the latter. The 
university professors have done more than any other body of 
men in the empire to sow the seed of an aggressive Deutschtum in 
adolescent Germany. Their influence on public opinion has been 
particularly sinister, because, not only military officers, but thou- 
sands of students from the commercial middle class spend their 
most impressionable years in the atmosphere of the university. 

The influence of the Press and of the country’s educational 
institutions issues from a system whose effects are felt in every 
reach of Germanism and its Kultur. What is this system ? 
What do writers and politicians in Great Britain and France 
mean when they speak of “ the Prussianized Germany of to-day ” ? 
It is essential that those who would understand the deeper causes 
of the war should face these questions. It is misspent energy to 
rehearse to the average person in Great Britain and the United 
States the philosophy of the State preached by Treitschke, 
because he will always doubt whether this philosophy corresponds 
to a living reality. The nature of Prussianism is best brought 
home by concrete experience. 

In the winter of 1910 I spent a few days on the skirts of the 
Liineberg Heath, and watched the process of a hard, resistant soil 
being slowly reclaimed. I realized, as I had never done from 
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any textbook, what Prussia owes to nature and what to discipline. 
A visit to the Liineberg Heath reveals a little world in actual 
transformation. Its features are stamped on the whole nation 
to-day. During my sojourn of seven and a half years in Germany, 
most of it in the north, I often tried to put my finger on some 
one quality that might be said to characterize the Prussian spirit, 
but was always baffled. 

We are sometimes told that the idea underlying Prussianism 
is the creation of an efficient machine. So it is; but such a 
statement in itself explains little. No military caste or bureau- 
cracy ever created the German national spirit out of nothing. 
Innate qualities, quite as much as the “ enlightened despotism ” 
of personal government, determine the character of the German 
people, the most scientific people in the world. Geimany to-day 
is the Prussia of the Liineberg Heath reinforced by science. The 
German States have been united by and under this Prussia, whose 
“German mission” has expanded into a world-mission. The 
European Powers have all been missionaries in the course of their 
history, and there is no reason in the nature of things why the 
German should not feel the quickening pulses of the same spirit. 
But in 1917 a nation which remains “an aimy possessing a 
country,” and whose political morality is the Realpolitik of a 
Bismarck, will find no common ground of co-operation with other 
nations. In this fact we find the true significance of Germany’s 
moral isolation in the world. 

The incidents of the past three years have made Germany 
much more than a name to the man in the street in every other 
European country. The German intellectuals, in the manifesto 
issued at the beginning of the war, complained bitterly of the 
misrepresentation by enemy nations of German ideals and German 
Kultur. Since August 1914 there is nothing else that Germans 
of all classes have proclaimed so persistently as that they are 
misunderstood by other nations. There is much truth in their 
contention. Germany has deliberately declared a “ cultural” 
blockade of the rest of humanity, and at the moment of writing 
nearly the whole world is at war with her. The British Press 
declares that the other nations are combined against Prussian 
militarism. Rather are they combined against the Kultur 
embodied in the collective will of the German State, and of which 
militarism is only one factor. 

The Germans admit that they are disliked by the rest of the 
world, but this dislike they attribute to their superior virtues. 
From their point of view this explanation is substantially correct. 
No other people possesses so high a degree of organizing ability 
and plodding application to work. 

“What other people can bring the nations together, and 
enable them to realize their intimate union, like the German ?”’ - 
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These words occur in a leaflet, Deutschlands Weltberuf (Germany’s 
World-Mission) which was scattered broadcast over German 
during 1915. “ We are fighting for Germanism ” was the burden 
of the cry to which I listened in Berlin in the great summer days 
of August 1914. [ listened attentively, for it confirmed opinions 
already formed as to why Germany was the central figure in those 
European crises which succeeded one another with dramatic sud- 
denness for over adecade. On the strength of the qualities inherent 
in this Deutschtum Germans base a claim to “ organize” Europe, 
though up to the present they have not been able to “ organize” 
Alsace and Lorraine. 


IT 


For three years the Press in England and France has been 
assiduously collecting passages from the speeches of prominent 
Germans, and from official publications, concerning Germanism 
and its ideals. A large proportion of these Germans are either 
university professors or members of some such organization as 
the Pan-German Union. The passages reflect faithfully enough 
what is in the minds of most of the intellectuals, and they are 
valuable as indicating the conditions which a victorious Germany 
would impose upon the world. But Germanism did not suddenly 
develop its nature in 1914, and the ambitions wrapped up in it 
are not entitely due to artificial stimulus. To ascertain the real 
sentiments of Germans in regard to the war, one must come in 
contact also with the classes not professionally interested in 
continually prodding the country to a conscious anticipation of 
- the march of events. 

Amid the turbulent unrest of international politics in the 
critical period 1909-1916, I read all sections of the German Press, 
approached men of all political Parties, intellectuals, average 
members of the middle-class trading community, and even the 
proletariat, to see if I could probe the sense of Imperialism in the 
German mind. I could not avoid the conclusion that Germans 
of all classes and Parties were actuated by ambitions which could 
be satisfied only at the expense of some other Power. How far 
did they honestly think that Great Britain was jealous of their 
growing commerce, or that France was smarting for revenge ! 
Was the alarm at Russian designs genuine or feigned ? ; 

To answer these questions one must have a real insight into 
the German national character, and must also understand the 
conditions in which the Imperialism of the present generation has 
been nurtured. The world was being rapidly industrialized, Asia 
was awake, all territory in the temperate zone had been appro- 
priated, Germany’s population was increasing at the rate of over 
800,000 a year, and the interests represented by alliances were 
being more and more consolidated every day. Germanys 
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economic progress alone has not effected the radical moral change 
which some writers see in the transformation of the country from 
an agricultural to an industrial community ; but it has had an 
unmistakable influence on the growth of German Imperialism. 
Rudolf Eucken had once—it seems a long time ago now—sounded 
a clarion call to Germany and Europe to return to a spiritual 
view of life. To-day he proclaims jubilantly that the real 
Germany, the great Germany, has always been a nation of 
inventors and conquerors in the world of matter; that the true 
Deutschland was that of the Hanseatic League and the Teutonic 
Knights, and that this was no land of dreamers and poets. 

Germany has passed far beyond the stage of paying homage 
to her dreamers and poets. The vast developments of technical 
science are leaving a characteristically “real” mark, not only on 
the intellectuals, but on the common people. The men who shape 
industrial policy have left no stone unturned to stimulate a 
consciousness of the growing power of Germany, and to strengthen 
the hands of the class that directs Imperial policy. One of the 
curious paradoxes in the internal economy of Germany to-day is 
that a situation has been created which has brought Junkers and 
commercial magnates into close co-operation. The former refer 
to the latter contemptuously as Schlotbarone (factory kings), and 
yet they are united in their enthusiastic support of Imperialism. 
What the university professors have been for the pure intellectuals, 
captains of industry have been for the middle class and the masses. 
Their joint influence has tended to infect the nation with a restless 
impulse, accompanied by a strange fatalism, to shape things anew 
at whatever cost, materially and spiritually. Drang nach Osten 
(pressing to the Kast) and Weltpolitik are the catchwords that 
seized the popular mind, and one gorgeous tableau succeeded 
another as the manipulators of the limelight pointed the mis- 
sionaries on to new vistas of power. 

In any attempt to arrive at the mind and mood of Germany 
to-day there is that definite groundwork to start from. For 
Germans’ Deutschtum is a sentiment for which it is not easy to 
find a parallel elsewhere. The Fatherland is not the same thing 
to a German that la patrie is to a Frenchman. It is something 
less and also something more. The German’s patriotism is some- 
thing very real, but it differs widely from the Englishman’s. The 
Germans are members of a State, in a peculiar signification of the 
term, and their sense of duty means duty to the institutions in 
which Germanism finds expression. In the vanguard of the 
world’s material and intellectual progress, yet Germans lack the 
will to freedom. Time after time, before and since the war began, 
Germans have said to me, ‘ You acquired a fifth of the earth’s 
surface without even enforcing general military service.” That 
18 one of the strangest paradoxes to the German mind. 
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I have also frequently heard German Socialists exclaim, “ We 
don’t want mere political freedom; the masses have that in 
England and are no better off!” In the last resort this expresses 
the whole disease of Germany. The despotism which holds sway 
has sunk into the soul of the people. It is a despotism of a 
peculiar kind, scientific and full of energy ; it is a spirit pulsing 
through the life-blood of a nation. Its existence is a menace to 
liberty everywhere, for such a spirit must grow, and it can do so 
only in accordance with the laws of its growth. The idea which 
had captivated the imagination of the whole German people had 
to prove its right to survive. 

“What is the war all about?” From the outset the average 
German was able to give an infinitely more intelligent answer to 
that question than the average Englishman. In Berlin, amid the 
exultation born of the early successes in the present struggle, I 
was able to gauge how determinately the vision of a greater 
Germany had gathered shape. The noisy national jubilation 
which I witnessed caused me no surprise, for I had long noted the 
existence of certain mental and moral influences which were 
producing a deleterious effect, not only on the national culture, 
but also on personal character. The daily discussion of the 
terms Germany would impose upon a stricken world, of huge 
indemnities, and the eager scanning of blue-and-green maps 
redistributing territory, were the natural fruit of those influences. 

This state of mind was in marked contrast with the later 
emphasis on the “purely defensive” character of the struggle. 
At the outbreak of the war Maximilian Harden said that it was 
“a high and holy experience.” It was then. The people had 
not had time to forget the preparation of the preceding twenty- 
five years. Since the war began I have heard Russia, France, 
and England, each in turn, denounced by Germans as the heredi- 
tary enemy of Germany. There is an illuminating symptom of 
soul in this fact. In July 1914 Germans were listening to 
impassioned. appeals to defend their Kultur against an unprovoked 
attack by a semi-Asiatic Power. At the beginning of 1917 the 
German Press and public were proclaiming vehemently that 
England alone stood in the way of peace. Last July, when 
M. Ribot, the French Premier, made the positive statement that 
the French people would never consider any peace terms which 
did not include the restoration of Alsace and Lorraine, France 
again became the hereditary enemy and instigator of all the evil 
influences that led up to the conflagration. Less than a month 
later we find the Norddeutsche Allgemeine Zeitung and the Kélnische 
Zeitung, which represent official Germany more faithfully than 
any other section of the Press, declaring that, if the European 
nations are to be saved from perpetual strife, their only hope 18 
to combine against the “ Anglo-American menace.” 
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If we accept at their face-value the assertions of the German 
Press and the utterances of German statesmen, we can only 
conclude that, at the beginning of the fourth year of war, we are 
confronted by an enemy as full as ever of overweening Prussian 
confidence. Press and politician here do not reflect the view of 
more thoughtful Germans, but the Allies will be preparing a cruel 
disappointment for themselves if they underrate the determination 
of the German people, or look for a speedy collapse of German 
moral. So long as no German territory is ravaged, Germans will 
endure severe discomfort, and the strain of war-weariness on the 
national temper will not cause a complete moral breakdown. 

Nevertheless a change has come over the mood of the people. 
All sections of the Press are acting in concert to keep alive the 
notion that a peace securing Germany’s interests may be expected 
in a comparatively short time. After Dr. Bethmann-Hollweg’s 
last speech in the Reichstag, the leading Socialist organ, Vorwiirts, 
requested the Government to state definitely what it was fighting 
for. Since Dr. Michaelis succeeded him in the office of Chancellor, 
other Socialist organs have made the same request. The German 
Socialists know well enough the answer to their own question, 
which would never have been asked if the military programme 
had not miscarried. Their attitude to the Socialist mind outside 
Germany is now engrossing attention at home and abroad, as 
it did in August 1914, when the “ Internationalists” voted 
the war credits, and Dr. Bethmann-Hollweg acclaimed the 
unity of the nation. No Socialist conferences at Stockholm or 
elsewhere can reverse this vote or alter a syllable of the speeches 
delivered. 

Germany, still entrenched in what she professes to believe are 
impregnable positions in Belgium, says that she is willing to 
negotiate. This does not mean that the German’s patriotism has 
lost its fervour, but that he is looking at the debit and credit side 
of the situation and sees that he cannot now reap from it the full 
harvest of his Imperialist policy. The British attitude toward 
the war at the present stage is entirely different. In England I 
note nothing that corresponds to the cries “ Wir miissen siegen ” 
(we must win), to which I had to listen during several months in 
Berlin. After three years of conflict there is simply a fixed 
resolution to “ see the thing through,” which contrasts strongly 
with the peace talk in Germany and the depression which all 
— observers agree has settled upon a section of the people 

ere, 

For some months there has been a good deal of speculation in 
the English Press on the possibility of revolution, and on the 
outlook for responsible parliamentary Government, in Germany. 

7 & combination of military defeat and starvation seems to 
me likely to cause a violent upheaval that would affect the founda- 
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tion of the political structure. Every man and woman is s0 
fitted into the German system that it can collapse only as a 
whole. Herr Scheidemann, the leader of the majority Socialists, 
whose recent utterances have evoked expressions of strong dis- 
approval from non-German Socialists everywhere, said practically 
the same thing in July 1917: “ The destruction of the Prussian 
military machine means our destruction as well.” 

All Parties and all sections of the Press are evidently united 
in the effort to convey the impression of confident outlook. The 
domestic distraction in Russia and the military situation on the 
Eastern Front resulting therefrom have given the moulders of 
public opinion a welcome respite; but this is to some extent 
counteracted by the British and French offensive in Flanders, 
The newspapers, in any case subject to strict censorship, put the 
most favourable interpretation on these events: . But what is the 
reality behind Press and politician? The internal condition of 
Germany and the mood of the people have for at least eighteen 
months been the subject of rumours and reports in the English 
Press. Had these been at all trustworthy, Germany should have 
collapsed some time ago. The German Press, on the other hand, 
is assuring the people that the war is making serious inroads 
upon both the material resources and the moral of all the Allies, 
and that the ruthless submarine warfare must ultimately bring 
Great Britain to her knees. One outstanding item of interest in 
the recent revelations of Mr. James W. Gerard, late American 
Ambassador in Berlin, is the statement that official Germany 
accepted this view, and down to the last moment refused to 
believe that the United States would go to war over the question. 
Meanwhile the British offensive is proceeding somewhat more 
vigorously than when the submarine campaign was decided 
upon. 

The Pope’s appeal on August 17 marks another stage in the 
movement of German opinion. I fully expect further peace 
proposals, either direct from the Kaiser or through the Pope, 
within the next few months. But, apart from this indication of 
the national temper, outsiders will not perceive any weakening of 
moral until it becomes evident to Germans of all classes that the 
military machine can no longer bear the strain. Only then will 
the German people agree to the recession of Alsace and Lorraine 
to France. This will leave the ruling minority face to face with 
an embittered populace. For the hopes raised have towered s0 
high, the efforts to realize them have been so stupendous, that 
final failure means nothing short of national demoralization. But 
I do not think that a general revolution would result. One fact 
is worth noting. The German Press for at least three months 
has been eagerly discussing constitutional questions, and the 
Prussian Government has already promised to abolish the three- 
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class electoral system and to substitute one based on a much 
more liberal franchise. This concession, however, is a widely 
different thing from the democratization of Germany. 

What is the real feeling of the average man in Germany in 
regard to the sinking of hospital ships, the destruction of cathedrals 
and universities, air-raids on defenceless towns, and similar acts ? 
I am often asked this question. In the first place, the people 
are misled by Press and politician, and official reports can always 
justify any procedure intended to advance the national cause. 
Germany is not entirely singular in this respect. But that is not 
the real explanation of the everyday German’s attitude toward 
“ frightfulness.”” Here, as in all the other factors which go to 
make up Germanism, we trace the influence of the Prussian 
system. “ Frightfulness” of some kind or other has charac- 
terized the whole history of the Prussian State, and it is to-day 
accepted as a matter of course by the man in the street. Krieg 
ist krieg (war is war) has been the usual excuse for the outrages 
of the past three years. The question so often asked in England, 
Is the German conscience dead ? points to an inability to grasp 
the implications of that conscience. Deutschland tiber Alles has 
long been the expression of the conscience of Germany. 


1 


Doubtless many others besides myself are wondering what the 
new Germany will be like, whether the old ties can ever be renewed, 
and if hate and revenge are ultimately to give way to goodwill. 
Germany cannot live for all time on the gospel of hate, even 
though her poets may find therein a source of inspiration ; but 
there will be no real conversion until Germans of all classes have 
learned by bitter experience that “strongest feet may slip in 
blood.” No service will be rendered to the cause of freedom or 
to the international idea by closing our eyes to the fact that the 
moral issue between Germany and ourselves is clear and definite. 

The time-spirit that underlies the events of the past eight 
years brought the sojourner in Germany into conscious contact 
with a form of Realpolitik which was the resultant of many factors 
—of influences of tradition, race, and economic progress. Through- 
out this period four dominant facts seem to me to characterize 
the attitude of the German people as a whole toward the new 
Imperialism. (1) A large proportion of the people clearly foresaw 
that German policy and aspiration would rouse the whole world - 
to active opposition. (2) The present generation kept its gaze 
fixed on the deeds and methods by which its predecessors achieved 
unity and power. (3) Germans of every Party resolutely set 
their face against every effort to reduce competition in arma- 
ments. (4) German intellectuals and educationalists are well — 
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satisfied with the results of their teaching as exemplified in 
Germany’s conduct of the war. 

Probably few people have arrived at precise views as to what 
Germany’s ultimate position may be, and in the vast range of 
issues involved in the present struggle the answers to all after- 
the-war questions must turn on speculation. Assuming that the 
Prussian military machine is destroyed, one may look for some 
developments in the direction of responsible parliamentary 
Government. An industrialized community, although its members 
may be educated along very special lines, cannot remain for ever 
in the bonds of a semi-feudal political system. But I do not 
expect the collapse of Prussian militarism to destroy German 
unity. Such a result would not make for permanent peace in 
Kurope. For the Germans, as for every other people, salvation 
can come only from within, and they must themselves be masters 
in their own house. But the Allies are deeply interested in the 
future of Germany’s domestic affairs. If Prussianism is to be the 
supreme influence in them, it is difficult to see how any guarantees 
for security can prevent Imperialism, race-consciousness, and the 
will to deminate others, from again becoming factors in an 
aggressive world-mission. That is why it is essential for the peace 
of Europe that the German military machine be reduced to 
impotence by material force. 

With regard to the general European situation to follow the 
war three conclusions seem to suggest themselves. (I) Inter- 
national law may tend to solidify into real law. (2) The rights 
of smaller nationalities and languages will be more respected. 
(3) Some of the Allies may decide upon a commercial policy that 
will have far-reaching effects on Germany’s future economic 
position. 

The question of security comes first in any discussion of peace 
terms. The German Press to-day is insistently demanding that 
these terms shall give ample guarantees for the future. With 
equal insistence the Allies are demanding the same thing, and the 
more obstinately as they acquire a truer conception of German 
ideals. These guarantees will be settled by deeds. “ There is no 
longer any international law.” If this statement, made by the 
Kaiser to Mr. Gerard in 1916, is to hold for the future also, and 
the competition in armaments is to continue as before, there can 
be no durable peace in Europe. 

The opening years of the twentieth century saw a stream of 
sentiment throughout the greater part of Christendom tending to 
substitute the reign of law for anarchy in inter-State relations. 
This tendency Germany consistently counteracted—sowing difli- 
culties at every Hague conference, resolutely setting every obstacle 
in the pathway to international arbitration, and at home impress- 
ing on public opinion the necessity of resisting the principle of 
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arbitration as a danger to her Imperial interests. Germany’s 
clamour for a “ place in the sun ” has been mainly responsible for 
the present war, but her whole colonial policy has been simply a 
part of her Weltpolittk. The German Press is now insisting that 
the German colonies must be restored, and that it is Germany’s 
destiny to become a greater colonial Power than ever after the 
wat. Dr. Solf, German Imperial Secretary for the Colonies, said 
in April last: “Germany must have the territories back, and 
make them into well-developed colonies properly capable of 
resistance.” But at the end of 1913 the total number of Germans 
in German colonies—parts of which are quite suitable for white 
settlement--was only 24,389, and officials and soldiers formed a 
large percentage even of this number. These colonies were little 
more than points of vantage for an attack on near-by territory, 
or drilling-grounds for native troops. The future must guarantee 
Great Britain’s vast oversea dominions against any aggression 
from “ colonies ” of this description. 

Since Herr Friedrich Naumann published his Mitteleuropa, 
advocating a close economic union of Germany and Austria, and 
stumped the Austrian Empire in support of his scheme, the Press 
of the two Central Powers has given much space to a discussion 
of the possibility of their being able, at the end of the war, to 
form a great Middle Europe state. The destiny of the national 
groups which make up the Dual Monarchy will have a most 
important bearing on the future of Europe. The reduction of 
Serbia to the condition of an Austrian vassal State, and the 
retention in forced allegiance of millions of Czechs and Jugo-Slavs, 
constituted the first step in the policy of Drang nach Osten. Only 
those who have come into contact with these subject Slavs know 
how heavily the Austrian and Hungarian yoke has lain upon 
them. If the Danubian monarchy is to be left in a position to 
use these small nationalities for Imperial purposes, the Central 
Europe idea of the Pan-Germanists and the Balkan problem will 
remain as ever-present sources of new conflict in Europe, and the 
North Sea to the Persian Gulf project will follow in a more 
menacing form than ever. 

Our own line of diplomacy in regard to the Near East has not 
always been either consistent or clear-sighted. But as the war 
proceeds, one of Germany’s main objectives becomes plainer and 
plainer to the everyday Briton. Whatever else Germany and 
Austria may have hoped to gain, they certainly aimed at incorpo- 
tating Serbia in the Central Europe “ block ” as a preliminary to 
the complete control of Asiatic Turkey. An essential condition 
of lasting peace is the satisfaction of the national aspirations of 
the Slavs of south-eastern Europe, who for nearly a century 


have striven to shake off the yoke fitted on their necks by 
diplomatists. a 
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It is, however, the economic outlook that is causing the 
deepest concern in the general mind of Germany to-day. The 
utterances of statesmen and the tone of the Press make this 
transparently clear. Germany’s finances are in a desperate plight, 
and a debt is being piled up which will have a crushing effect for 
several decades. In April 1916 Herr Sydow, the Prussian 
Minister for Commerce, declared that after the war “ Germany 
must have access to the markets of the world if she is to live.” 
Dr. Michaelis, the late Imperial Chancellor, said, on July 19, 1917, 
that peace terms would have to “ provide a safeguard that the 
league in arms of our opponents shall not develop into an economic 
offensive alliance against us.” Herr Ballin said, shortly after the 
outbreak of war, that the conflict was really to prevent the 
establishment of a preferential tariff within the British Empire. 
These utterances are significant. 

I dissent altogether from the view that this war is due solely 
to a clash, or anticipated clash, of economic interests. But time 
after time before the war I noted how any approach to British 
Imperial unity, and especially to agreement on a preferential trade 
policy, sent a shiver of apprehension through all politicians in 
Germany as well as through those interested in trade and com- 
merce. In England Germany has found an open market, and 
throughout the rest of the world her trade has enjoyed most- 
favoured-nation treatment. Germans are clamouring for “ free- 
dom of the seas.” But in normal times there was no desire, on 
the part of Great Britain or any other nation, to exclude them 
from the highways of the world’s traffic. On the contrary, 
German shipping enjoyed the most-favoured-nation treatment in 
every port of the British Empire, and in some of them had secured 
almost a monopoly. But German traders, shipping agents, and 
settlers abroad, some of them naturalized citizens of their adopted 
country, were not satisfied with these very substantial results. 
They have for several decades been carrying on a policy of 
organized “ peaceful penetration.” Some of their methods of 
commercial infiltration were legitimate. Some were not. Many 
of these Germans were apostles of Deuischtum, and used the rights 
and privileges accorded them to secure control of products and 
industries of direct national or military importance, and to 
exercise political influence. 

In France, Italy, Russia, and the whole British Empire, there 
is a strong feeling against leaving the way open for a revival of 
this subtle form of aggression. The Germans themselves seem to 
be aware of the existence of this feeling, and there are many 
among them who dread its possible consequences to themselves. 


A. D. McLaren 


WAR AND DISEASE 


Tue statement of Sir Douglas Haig that there is no preventable 
disease on the Western Front is in reality one of the most remark- 
able utterances of the war. It marks the beginning of a new 
chapter in human progress, for it means that disease is so far 
controlled that even war, the great begetter of plague and pestilence, 
has been rendered a healthy, if not a comfortable, occupation. 
Strange as it may seem, the soldier in his wet and muddy trenches 
exposed to hardships and rigours hitherto undreamed of is safer 
against the attack of disease than the civilian living in comfort 
at home. 

That this safety has not been secured by chance or even by a few 
simple measures is now becoming understood at home. One by 
one the specious arguments designed to belittle this accomplish- 
ment of our Army Medical Service have been disposed of. It was 
contended, for example, that, after all, soldiers were picked men in 
the very healthy period of life. The answer to this was the record 
of disease in every war within living memory (except the Japanese 
record in the Russo-Japanese War). A further answer was that 
thanks to the methods of recruiting and examination in vogue 
during the first year of war many very unfit men were passed for 
general service and went to France. Again, these soldiers were 
new to the game ; they were raw material in a special sense ; they 
came from lives comparatively sheltered to lives of intense hardship 
and danger. 

A second argument was that the prevention of disease was 
possible, because war is waged over new territory, which, unlike 
city areas, is not befouled with the microbes of disease. But here 
again the charge breaks down hopelessly because, in point of fact, 
this war has been waged over very old ground, intensively culti- 
vated, saturated with microbes—witness the gangrene and 
tetanus met with at first—and covered with innumerable villages 
the rie of most of which was primitive to a degree in pre- 
war days. 

Nor does the third argument, that disease never got a start 
owing to sanitary measures, fare any better then its predecessors. 
Disease did get a start. In the winter of 1914-1915 there was a 
dangerous threat of a typhoid epidemic in Northern France and 
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Belgium which was met and defeated. There have been other 
attempts on the part of the old enemy to storm the fortress. 

The truth is that our Army in France has been healthy because 
every step which could be taken to secure its health was taken, 
every agency capable of helping in the battle canvassed, every man 
with special knowledge or capacity called into the service. It was 
and is a war of administrators on the one hand and scientists on the 
other. - The scientists have made the ‘aws, the administrators have 
carried them out; the one body of men has learned to know 
disease, the other body has used this knowledge to defeat it. 

All this sounds trite enough until an effort is made to under- 
stand its meaning. But once its meaning has been grasped it is 
seen that a revolution has taken place and that on medic:ne as on 
all other affairs the war must leave its indelible stamp. Medicine 
has put away childish things ; it has become a man; it has, ona 
sudden, realized its own strength. It goes forward with great 
power to conquer new worlds. 

Even now it is possible to assess some of the permanent results 
of the war medicine and it is important that the public shou'd do 
this, because the whole profession of doctoring is undergoing a 
revolution which can only result in bringing that profession into 
closer touch with the national life. The ancient shibboleths are as 
good as dead. The “ bedside manner,” the cryptic prescription, 
the vague and pompous talk of other days, are simply no longer 
useful. The surgeon with his lists of cures in cases of grave internal 
maladies swept these lumber from a whole suite of the house of 
disease ; the bacteriologist, the hygienist, the maker of vaccines 
and sera, the nerve doctor, the psychologist are busily engaged in 
cleansing the other rooms. In diphtheria, for example, not all the 
manners and prescriptions of the greatest of the “ giants ” is worth 
a single cubic centimetre of anti-diphtheria serum given in time. 
Nor in a case of acute appendicitis is there any formula to compare 
even for an instant with the knife of the trained surgeon. 

The war has exalted the surgeon. Perhaps it will later on cast 
him low in the sense that it may render the field of his efforts a 
narrow one. For the first great and permanent lesson of the war 
is this : all acute disease is preventable. That doctrine is not new, 
but belief in it is new. It has been fiercely assailed. There are 
still vast numbers of people who choose to regard epidemics as 
evidences of Divine displeasure. There are doctors who accept 
measles and scarlet fever as inevitable events in childhood, dis- 
tressing, no doubt, but scarcely to be wondered at. The war 
— to those with a trumpet-call bidding them awake from ther 
sleep. 

; Let us take the case of typhoid fever. In the Boer War there 
were about 20,000 cases of this disease in the British Army. The 
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death-rate was very high. Hundreds of healthy young men who 
had entrusted their lives to their country for the purpose of 
defending that country, that is to say, with the intention, if it came 
to the worst, of selling their lives thrifti y in the nationa! cause, 
lost these lives thriftlessly and uselessly to a preventable disease. 
The State failed to protect them and failed to succour them. The 
same story exactly was told of the Spanish-American War and of 
the Balkan Wars. 

The failure of the Boer War afforded a good opening to the 
men who refused to believe in inoculation. They rejoiced to avail 
themselves of the opportunity. Inoculation was then a new idea 
and the process was but badiy understood. The men who had 
identified themselves with it were hard put to to justify the faith 
that was in them. They asked for time and fair tria!. Both 
were indignantly denied them. They were reviled and abused ; 
they were scorned. The same reception which Harvey received 
when he ventured to tell the physicians of his day that the blood 
circulated, awaited them. In the face of these difficulties they 
worked on at their idea; in the years which succeeded the war they 
perfected it. They showed that inoculation does in fact prepare 
the blood against the enemy as a timely warning prepares a nation 
and sets it to devise means of safeguarding itself. They even 
convinced some of the sceptics so that when this war began a trial 
on a great scale was given to typhoid inoculation. To-day every 
man capable of examining evidence is aware that not hundreds 
but hundreds of thousands owe their lives and health to this 
procedure. 

Typhoid fever, then, is an entirely preventable disease. It 
used to be said, and with truth, that any man over forty who con- 
tracted typhoid had better decide, on his recovery, where he wou'd 
like to be buried. The after-effects of this disease are notoriously 
severe and insidious; they are of all kinds, ranging probably 
over the whole gamut of chronic disease. Yet they are all pre- 
ventable and they can all be prevented by the simple expedient of 
segregating every case as it occurs, inoculating every person who 
has been in contact with the case, and restricting the activities of 
“carriers” until they are no longer infectious to other people. 

The case of typhoid is typical. There are other cases. Thanks 
largely to the war and the experiences of the war, the Government 
have been moved to organize a great attack upon syphilis. Thus 
1s the lesson of the preventableness of disease coming home. 
Syphilis is easily preventable in two ways. It can be secured 
against quite simply, as has been discovered by every great navy 
in the world, and it can be cured thoroughly. It is only necessary 
to spread this knowledge, to insist upon cure in every case, and lo, 
a whole host of diseases which are syphilitic in origin disappear! © 
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This list includes locomotor ataxia, general paralysis of the insane, 
many cases of aneurism, of aortic disease (heart), a number of eye 
diseases, a number of brain diseases, a number of bone diseases, 
and others. 

Tetanus——lock-jaw—is another dreadful scourge of which the 
Army doctor has rid us once and for all. It is almost true, if it 
is not quite true, that no man need now die of tetanus. Provided 
that the recipient of any dirt-contaminated wound has a dose of 
anti-tetanus serum administered at once and repeated in a week he 
can be reasonably sure that tetanus will not follow his wound. In 
peace-time this may not mean very much. In war it has meant 
hundreds of lives. 

The second lesson of the war is this. The nature and methods 
of attack of almost every disease, if not of every disease, can be 
discovered if a big enough effort is made to discover them. The 
Army has inaugurated and has practised the method of mass 
attack upon disease. It has been forced to do so because time has 
been short and danger correspondingly great. The method con- 
sists in throwing upon a single problem the whole of the available 
scientific ability. Every aspect is dealt with at the same time; 
every clue is followed up; every shred of information collected. 
The information is then sifted and co-ordinated. Action follows. 

This method was pursued when trench-foot became a real 
source of weakness. A large number of scientific men were engaged 
on the problem. All kinds of—to the lay mind—unlikely exper- 
ments were carried out. It was shown that cold alone will not 
produce this type of gangrene, then it was shown that wet alone 
is also innocuous. Finally the truth emerged that cold and wet 
together would produce the condition. Another series of experi- 
ments proved that the addition of salt to the water rendered it less 
harmful to the skin and prevented cracking ; still another series 
bore testimony to the value of any oil or fat as a covering to the 
skin and as an insulator so far as the radiation of heat was concerned. 
In a short period of time a complete view of the trouble was 
possible. The administrator stepped in and orders were given. 
Very soon trench-foot became a “crime” rather than a misfortune, 
and the condition has been, to all intents and purposes, abolished. 

In quite another direction mass attack solves a riddle which has 
puzzled mankind since the days of the Pharaohs. In the bodies of 
Egyptian mummies are found parasites known as Bilharzia. 
These parasites cause a very severe disease characterized by 
bleeding and exhaustion and most intractable to treatment. When 
it was necessary to send large bodies of troops to Egypt the problem 
of this disease became acute, for many of the soldiers fell victims 
to it. 

Mass attack was again resorted to and a medical mission under 
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Lieut.-Colonel Leiper was sent out. At once every avenue of 
information was opened up and every source of information 
tapped. It had been supposed for a long time that the parasite 
of the disease entered the body by piercing a hole in the skin when 
the skin was immersed in water—e.g. during bathing. It was 
further believed that the parasite had an intermediate life-stage and 
this was passed in the body of some fresh-water mollusc. 

The obvious thing to do was to obtain all the fresh-water 
molluscs in the danger area and carefully and systematically 
investigate the bodies of all of them. The test was a big one, but 
mass attack rendered the task possible. Boys were hired to 
collect the “ snails,” and as soon as they were brought in trained 
laboratory workers began to search their bodies. 

The result was that within three months a problem which all 
the ages had failed to solve was a problem no longer. The snail 
was found. It had been proved that its body was full of the 
Bilharzia. It had been shown how these parasites left the snail, 
how they swam about and how they found and entered their new 
host, man. Further, it had been made clear that these snails 
inhabit the small pools left during dry weather and that they die 
if the pools are dried up. 

The administrator began his work at this point. He is now 
drying the pools, making regulations about bathing and the 
purification of the water. It is only a question of time till this 
ancient and severe affliction is as much a matter of history as the 
other plagues of Egypt. 

But mass attack was employed nearer home than Egypt and on 
a bigger matter than trench-foot. It was employed in connexion 
with the healing and treatment of the wounds of war. This matter, 
of course, was paramount. The first weeks of war saw a most 
fearful epidemic—the term is used advisedly—of blood-poisoning 
in wounds, with often gangrene of the gaseous type as a complica- 
tion and frequently tetanus as a sequela. Hundreds of surgeons 
found themselves faced by a state of matters of which they had 
read in old textbooks, but which they had never even dreamed 
they might be called upon to treat. They were at a loss; the 
usual methods of the operating-room were useless ; the infections 
were so virulent that they defeated all the antiseptic formule 
which the name of Lister had hallowed. 

Sir Almroth Wright was enlisted in the war and began labo- 
ratory work in Boulogne forthwith ; Dr. Dakin was also enlisted. 
Hosts of laboratories took up different aspects of the question, 
hosts of experiments were carried out, immense numbers of prepa- 
tations were compounded and tried. In a few months the scien- 
tists laid it down that these wounds must be treated along definite 
lines. They must never be sewn up in the first instance; they 
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must, on the contrary, be kept open and kept drained. They must 
be kept wet. Those were the cardinal principles, and authority 
stepped in and inculcated them. No matter what a man’s private 
ideas might be he had to conform to these main lines of action, 
The result was that, thanks to the general obedience manifested, 
the wounds of war were brought under reasonable control. The 
mass attack then changed its direction. At this hour it goes on. 
The idea now is to find the ideal antiseptic which will kill the germs 
of disease yet not injure the patient’s tissues. A good beginning 
has been made with the preparation known as “ eusol,”’ which is 
now in very wide use and which has given most remarkable 
results. 

We pass from this to the third great principle which has 
emerged from this war work. It is that there is no limit to the 
penalty which may have to be paid when a preventable disease 
is not prevented. The writer recently heard a well-known 
neurologist make the following remarkable statement: “If you 
will line up ten men in a row,” he said, ‘“‘ and then explode a shell 
near them, but not so near as to do them bodily hurt, I will, two 
months later, tell you which of the ten men were feeble as boys at 
school and which were strong and able to take part in all the 
school games.” 

On being asked to explain what he meant he said that so far as 
he had been able, in a large experience, to judge, the victims of 
persistent “ shell-shock ” were the “ boys who had been unable 
to play games at school.” These boys on being pressed for an 
answer nearly always admitted that they refrained from games, 
not because they didn’t want to play, but because they knew 
that they had not the physical strength and fitness of their 
fellows. And these boys if pressed still further to exercise their 
memories could nearly always point to some so-called minor 
ailment—ear trouble, nose trouble, throat trouble during early 
life. These chronic inflammations came on, as a rule, after 
measles or scarlet fever. 

Here, then, is a story worth the nation’s attention—and it is 
borne out by other work in other military hospitals. The boy has 
measles. He gets sore throat afterwards, or he gets trouble in his 
ears. He does not play games, as often as not pretending to others 
and to himself that he does not like games. He goes into a seden- 
tary occupation. Then a time of stress comes. He enters the 
ranks of the neurasthenic, the nervous, the wéaklings. At thirty, 
perhaps, he is beginning to go downhill. A good middle-aged man 
is lost to the State. 

The Army has learned all this to its cost. In civil life the lesson 
was not learned because the effects of the early weakening were 
not apparent. The nation was not then dependent upon its man- 
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power in the sense in which it is dependent to-day. But the loss 
to the nation was just as great then as now. { 

These three lessons are the firstfruit of the experience of health 
inwar. There is not any room for doubt that they must sooner or 
later, and the sooner the better, be applied to civilian life. If 
disease is preventable in the Army it is likewise preventable at home, 
where if the population is less select in a health sense it is much 
- more comfortably situated. Again, if mass attack has been able 
to solve the riddle of the most obscure of diseases, mass attack 
can and must be applied to those infections familiarity with which 
has bred contempt of them. Finally, we cannot afford, as a 
nation reduced by war, to pay the penalty of failure to secure 
immunity from infectious disease. 

The question arises, How are these war lessons to be applied in 
practice? This is truly an immense administrative problem, for it 
raises issues with the medical profession on the one hand and with 
the civilian patient on the other. Happily signs are not wanting 
that it is in process of solution at the present moment. Meantime 
the public should bear in mind that while the tropics are being 
purged of malaria and yellow fever and sleeping sickness and 
dysentery, and while the Army goes free of disease in France, 
scarlet fever and measles and rheumatic fever rage unabated 
among us and our children. 

It is probable that about 60 per cent. of all cases of heart 
disease can be traced back to rheumatic fever. How many cases 
of Bright’s disease go back to scarlet fever is problematical, but 
certainly the number is large. Measles has been described as one 
of the forerunners of consumption. There is, further, consumption 
itself, with which we have coquetted so long but against which no 
mass attack in the real sense has ever been launched. And there is 
cancer, about which, in spite of the National Research Fund, the 
same is roughly true. Unkind as the statement is, one almost 
wishes that during the war our Armies had been threatened 
seriously by one of the old enemies among home diseases. To-day, 
had that been the case, we might have been celebrating the con- 
quest over it. 

Witson MacNair 


A GLIMPSE OF RODIN 


May 1911. Paris. 
(An odd page of my diary: My visit to Rodin the sculptor) 


Mrs. C--—- H—— drove me to his studio in her motor. It 
dashed across an ancient bridge over the Seine, diving into 
the old silent Saint Germain Quarter, and stopped before a great 
door, a portal in high stone walls, the rococo carved cornice 
frowned at us heavily, and I exclaimed: “ But this is the ‘ Sacré 
Coeur’! The convent where so many of my girl friends were 
brought up!” Indeed, yes; through those gates daughters of 
great houses had passed in to a life of study, prayer, and religious 
calm, to trip forth after several years into a gay and glittering 
world ; many already happily affianced to a man they scarcely 
knew—nearly all with the sting of tears under their lashes: for 
the Sisters of the Convent of the Sacred Heart were much loved 
by their pupils, and the dreaming days spent in the great rooms 
and under the spreading arches of the green wood—which rose still 
untouched by the destroyer’s hand in the very heart of Paris. 

Rodin, the famous sculptor, here? He, the rugged, modern 
man, brutal in his hewn conceptions of man, of woman, of love, 
and passion ! 

It seemed, indeed, an irony that these walls whereon had hung 
the agonized calm of the Great Sufferer, the Crucified: against 
which the gentle smile and outstretched hands of the Madonna of 
the Bleeding Heart had shone serenely—should enclose the mad 
restlessness of love and desire glowing in broken marble and 
dusk-red clay of Rodin! Incredible ! 

But so it was. 

We pulled the bell, the door swung, and into a deserted court 
we passed, and a stucco colonnade partly enclosed with glass, the 
pavement rough and uneven—in complete silence ! ; 

We found our way through various side doors into a high 
corridor ending with a fine curving staircase in stone with wrought- 
iron railing—still silence! We knocked and called at various 
high doors, unanswered! The old house, reserved and impene- 
trable, clung to its secrets as it could. 
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At last I discovered a tiny bell inside a little doorway ; we 
pushed it vigorously, and after a time heard scuffling and talking. 
We persisted : a door was finally opened, and we were reluctantly 
allowed to enter a very high-ceilinged room. A parloir it was and 
always would be, though the holy images were gone, only their 
shadows fading on the walls where they had been, and in their 
stead strange Indian gods grinned and twisted, and a little nymph 
half formed, like a prehistoric woman, unfinished hands and 
blind eyes, groped her way out of a marble vasque where her 
slim little body writhed gracefully. The model of a rough hand 
near by proved it is by choice and not by inability that Rodin 
refuses to dwell lovingly on that characteristic and beautiful 
portion of the body—and soul? For what hand does not reveal 
much of the spirit of him who opens or clenches it ? 

ain silence—and through the pearl-grey shutters a long ray 
of golden dust illumined the dimness. 

Then a rush, an opening of a great double door, and the quick, 
brisk little figure of a woman with brilliantly dyed hair, a tiny, 
wiry waist, great eyes, and red lips, came busily forward, looking 
oddly alert and modern in a fashionable dress and a gay hat. She 
was not very young, and her restless eagerness had worn her face 
into shadows. Was she the great sculptor’s Egeria ? 

Another great room, flooded with light and sunshine, tall 
marbles stretching out muscular limbs on wooden platforms: one 
of them an athlete almost Polycletan in dignity, finish, and 
balance (was it the statue refused at an early exhibition, the 
judges declaring it was merely the plaster cast of a living man 2) ; 
brilliant potteries, Chinese and Mauresque, splashing the neutral 
and white of the background with colour, and a flash of green 
garden through the immense windows, with that refreshing 
draught of cooling green one only really thirsts for in the midst 
of streets and stones. 

‘And then Rodin ! 

Rodin, whom I had dreaded as a rough, growling genius, 
unkempt and combative, this serene old gentleman with kind, 
smiling eyes, a gentle voice, and a courteous welcome? He was 
dressed in a long, grey dressing-gown with turned-over revers of 
darker cloth, his silvery white hair was half covered with a black 
velvet béret, and his whiter beard flowed upon his chest in silken 
softness. 

; Who could have been more simple, more modest, showing us 
his various clay sketches, his half-finished marbles, almost apolo- 
getically 2? Where was the man who seemed to stand laughing 
at the world, throwing at it broken blocks of stone pasted with 
the names of spirit-souls ? 

He took us through the long windows on to the terrace and 
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out into the garden where all had run riot: the grass nearly 
carpeting the long, straight alleys we wandered down, and forget- 
me-nots touchingly gazing blue-eyed at us under our feet. 

The old gentleman gallantly stooped and gathered me some, 
which I have kept. Forget-me-not! And the girlish laughter 
came to me on the wings of memory, and the sober-eyed nuns 
reprovingly gazing through the shadows. 

Another burst of laughter—real this time—and the busy little 
lady, whom, it appeared, was to be called Madame la Duchesse, 
came down the terrace steps. “ Réjane!” she cried. 

And it was she, sumptuous and bright-eyed, with deep voice 
and outstretched hands—full of her engagements and businesses, 
interrupting herself from time to time to fling a shower of compli- 
ment to the “Cher Maitre!’ He smiled gently and appealed to 
Madame la Duchesse, who seemed to take a comforting responsi- 
bility for all. 

“ Yes,” he said, “‘ the Government has lent me this—it is very 
convenient, and I am most happy here ; my wife does not like it, 
however ; she likes the country.” “But this is the country!” 
1 averred. “ Yes and no,” he said, though the quivering tops 
of the chestnut-trees hid all the stone and mortar save the cross 
and tower of a neighbouring church. 

I spoke a few admiring words about himself: he accepted 
them all so quietly, so modestly. Behind us the little hostess 
excitedly telling how two men had forced their way into the 
lonely hotel and had tried to frighten and blackmail the old artist 
only a few nights before. “ But I was luckily there!” she 
exclaimed. “And J had pistols too!” ‘ Mais oui, mais oul, 
elle m’a sauvé!” said he to us. “‘ Elle m’a sauvé la vie!” 

We spoke also of art in other times. I dwelt on the simplicity 
and unconsciousness of ancient art, how that beauty alone was a 
garment sufficient for modesty, how that a gesture determined a 
period, regretting, therefore, the arms of the Venus dei Medici. 
“ But that is ancient,” he said, “even the gesture!” “ But— 
pray pardon me—are not the arms an addition, imposed by 
artists in the sixteenth century ?”’ He appeared very astonished, 
and said he did not think so. My look was all of surprise and 
bewilderment. “‘ It is possible,” he said; “I do not know. . . .” 
And I turned to look at a work of his: the velvet softness of a 
marble shoulder from which sprung wing-feathers, almost warm, 
they were so light, so clinging. 

What is knowledge and criticism but the refuge of those who 
cannot “do” ? 

— know, perchance, and do not—they do and know not, 

erhaps. 
: The walls of Rodin’s own room were covered with charcoal 
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drawings of his—it takes another mind to fully appreciate them— 
mine was not in tune. His quaint Empire bed, a huge wash- 
stand, and a chair or two seemed lost in the great parlour he had 
chosen to sleep in : beautiful Eastern rugs hung above his drawings, 
and more porcelain, lemon and rose, glittered in the shadows. He 
is an artist in his every thought, that is evident. 

Rodin, alone in that haunting emptiness, a convent for a 
studio, dukes and peasants for his models! Harmony in dis- 
sonance. 

Great dignity, simplicity, and charm struck me most in his 
venerable personality ; his rugged passion vibrates only through 
his hands when scalpel or chisel are quivering with his mighty 
spirit. 

. Peace to the departed nuns and tender virgins. Rodin will 
never affright your gentle shades ; rather return and warm your 
hearts at the fires of his immortal genius. 


AuicE LOWTHER 


TRADE UNIONS 


A PRINCIPAL object of the Government’s labour policy has been 
to increase the power of trade unions and their influence on 
industry ; and to appreciate it properly the constitution and 
operations of these bodies must be clearly understood. In 
document after document, proposal after proposal, the safe- 
guarding of the position of the trade unions is put forward as of 
no less importance than the interests of the industries on which 
they live. Suggestions, indeed, have been put forward—now as 
definite proposals, now as ballons d’essai, but always with the 
obvious goodwill of those who shape the labour policy of the 
Government—by which membership of a union should be an 
actual condition precedent of employment. The medical man 
who in this strange country has become the Minister of Industrial 
Reconstruction has expressed his conviction that all men should 
belong to a trade union; which, as things go nowadays, is not 
far short of indicating an intention to do his legislative best to 
make them do so. In other proposals again, such as those of the 
Whitley Commissioners, it is suggested that each industry should 
be under a control of which an equal half should be exercised, 
directly or indirectly, by the trade unions. As has been pointed 
out elsewhere, such a mechanism would amount to a veto and a 
power of mutual deadlock in each shop, district, or industry, 
to which the unions would be far less sensitive than those 
who were responsible for the success of the business concerned ; 
and the proposal is to apply this veto so drastically that not even 
with the consent and goodwill of every man employed in a works 
could arrangements be made for the benefit of its workmen, if 
they conflicted with what had been decided by this controlling 
body. Plainly the working of proposals by which such vast 
powers would be placed in the hands of trade unions cannot be 
forecasted safely without a knowledge of at least the structure, 
constituency, and working of these bodies is first understood. 
While there is not space to discuss also the problems with 
which trade unions deal, it may perhaps be as well to note that 
such of them as are controversial are necessarily and entirely 
different from those of the medical and legal associations with 
which they are sometimes compared. The controversial problems 
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of industrial unions atise out of differences between the three 
elements of labour, management, and capital of which every 
industry is composed ; but a doctor or a lawyer combines all 
three functions in his own person. For him the burning ques- 
tions to which the help and guidance of his “ union ”’ is almost 
entirely confined concern his relations with his colleagues and his 
atients, who in trade would be called respectively competitors 
and customers; and the regulative functions of the British 
Medical Association are much closer to those of an Employers’ 
Federation, addressed to the relations of firms with their com- 
petitors and the public, than to those of the Trade Union. 


I. Status AND STRUCTURE OF TRADE UNIONS * 


(a) Their Legal Status—Modern trade unions are statutory 
bodies. Their objects, as defined in the Act of 1913, are substan- 
tially, on the one hand, to control the relation of workmen among 
themselves and with their employers and to impose restrictive 
conditions on the conduct of any trade or business, and, on the 
other hand, to provide insurance and other benefits to their 
meinbers. They can pursue not only these objects but any 
others whatever that their constitution may authorize, and at 
any time can devote any part or the whole of the funds of the 
union to any one or more of these objects, regardless of any 
other obligations either to members or non-members. The only 
protection reserved to a dissentient member is that he may be 
exempt from contributing to any special fund for strictly political 
purposes. 

These unusual powers are accompanied by even wider immu- 
nities, which are enjoyed by no other bodies whatever, nor in 
practice even by the Crown or the State itself. Except for suits 
regarding its own property, a trade union could under the old 
Act of 1871 neither sue for subscriptions nor be sued for benefits 
or the enforcement of agreements. But by a series of decisions 
about the beginning of the present century it was held that 
trade unions, their officials and members, might nevertheless be 
liable to third parties if they committed acts such as mobbing 
on-unionists, procuring contracts of employment to be broken 
unlawfully either by masters (as when a master is required under 
threat of a strike to discharge a non-unionist) or _“ men, or 
generally if they interfered with the right of a workman to use 
his labour or an employer his capital as each thought fit ; all these, 
of course, being acts which would have been actionable if com- 

* Throughout this paper the term “trade union” is used in its ordinary appli- 
cation to associations of workmen; the masters’ associations, though technically to 


be included in the term, having quite a different character and using “different 
methods, 
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mitted by any other bodies or groups of men. Trade unions 
were also held liable, in the same way as other bodies, if they 
committed a legal wrong against dissentient members. These 
decisions were inconvenient to the unions, who had regularly 
used the practices now declared to be unlawful ; and accordingl 
the Government of the day passed the Trades Disputes Act of 
1906, by which each of the proceedings condemned in the recent 
judgments of the Courts, together with the practice of “ peaceful 
picketing,” though remaining unlawful for all other men and 
bodies of men, was separately and expressly made lawful for 
trade unions, their officials, and members, and dissentient members 
were deprived of the remedies against legal wrong that the Court 
had upheld. 

(b) The Constitution of Trade Unions.—To understand clearly 
and at first hand how a trade union works it is necessary to 
examine its constitution in some little detail. The internal 
organization of the large trade unions are elaborate, and that of 
the Amalgamated Society of Engineers, reputed to be one of the 
most efficient as well as largest, may be taken as a type of them. 

The Society is divided into Branches, co-ordinated by District 
Committees and an Executive Council. Every member must 
belong to a Branch, and any district of ten miles radius with 
more than one Branch has a District Committee. Each Branch 
has a Branch Committee of not less than 5 nor more than 7 
members, and a President and other Officers varying in number 
from 3 for a Branch with 20 or fewer members up to 7 or 8 for 
Branches with 150 members or more, in addition to a Referee 
and Sick Stewards. No Branch may have more than 300 members 
except with the consent of the District Committee. The numbers 
of the District Committee vary from 7 for districts with 7 Branches 
or less up to 11 for districts with 22 Branches, and in proportion 
for those with more. Each District Committee has a President 
and a Secretary, and may appoint Shop Stewards. All Branch 
and District Committeemen and Officers are paid small fees for 
attendance, except a few who receive more substantial salaries, 
up to £2 15s. per week and travelling expenses for the full-time 
District Secretaries of London, Manchester, Newcastle, and 
Glasgow, who are under the control of the Executive Council. 

This Council exercises, except as mentioned below, a supreme 
control over the Society. It consists of a Chairman, elected by 
the Branches, and 7 members, of whom one is elected by the 
Branches in Scotland and the others by six Divisions of England 
and Wales. Each member of the Executive Council receives a 
salary of £2 15s. per week and the Chairman £180 per year, and 
with the Council’s consent may do other work. The highest 
salary is that of the General Secretary, who receives £4 10s. per 
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week in addition to free quarters and gas, and—except again as 
the Council may allow—gives his whole time to the Society’s 
business. He has under his sole control four elected Assistant 
Secretaries at salaries of £2 15s. per week, and such other clerical 
assistants as the Chairman and he may jointly decide. The staff 
of the Executive Council includes also 12 Organizing District 
Delegates, elected by twelve Divisions of the United Kingdom 
and controlled by the Council, at salaries of £2 15s. each and 
travelling expenses. 

The Executive Council has the control and administration of 
the Society’s property and investments, subject to audit, together 
with rights to make levies on members, to make grants to Branches, 
to require payments from them for the equalization of funds or 
other purposes, to suspend Branches, etc. An appeal lies to the 
Council from any decisions of Branch Committees or Meetings. 
Proposals for co-operative undertakings and amalgamation, grants 
to other societies exceeding £20, Parliamentary representation, 
and agreements with employers from which a District Council 
affected dissents, must be referred to a vote of the members for 
final decision. In the early part of each year the Council must 
also take a vote of members on the desirability of calling a Delegate 
Meeting during the following year; and the Council must also 
call such a meeting promptly for the consideration of specified 
questions at any time at which 30 Branches requisition it to 
do so, and on a vote of members a majority including not less 
than 15 per cent. of United Kingdom members endorses the 
request. For such meetings delegates are elected at the rate 
of one for every 3000 members; and subject to certain control 
by the Branches, their decisions are binding on the Council. 
An appeal lies alternatively to a Final Appeal Court, which meets 
once in two years, unless a Delegate Meeting is held during the 
year in which it should be held, when it takes over the Appeal 
Court’s powers for that occasion. In the meantime, however, 
the Council’s orders on Branches for any payments for equalization 
of funds or other purposes take immediate effect, notwithstanding 
that an appeal has been lodged ; and if pending the decision of 
the appeal a Branch disobeys the order appealed against, the 
Council may suspend the Branch members who voted in the 
majority against the order. 

Membets have to pay an entrance fee, a weekly subscription, 
and levies made under the rules by a Branch Meeting or by the 
Executive Council. The subscription and benefits vary. A 
member, for instance, in Class A contributes 1s. 6d. per week, 
and if of ten years’ standing or upwards is entitled to sick pay of 
10s. per week for a maximum of 26 weeks in any year, followed 


by 5s. per week for the remainder of his illness, or less in case of 
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recovery and relapse. If of less standing or lower class he gets less, 
down to 2s. 6d. per week for a maximum of 52 weeks for a C class 
man, whose contribution is 1s. per week. Unemployed members 
get allowances up to the same maximum, but with a better scale 
for less seniority or lower class than applies to sick pay. A man 
is also entitled to “contingent”? (meaning in effect strike or 
dispute), accident, legal, and other substantial benefits. If after 
the age of 55 and not less than 25 years’ membership he has 
through age or infirmity become unable to earn the ordinary rate 
of wages or (if he have left the trade) to follow his occupation, 
he becomes entitled to superannuation benefit. For members of 
40 years’ standing this is 10s. per week for A or B class men, 
and 8s. per week for C class ; for members of 25 years’ standing 
7s. per week for A or B class and 5s. per week for C class ; with 
intermediate rates for every five years’ difference of seniority. 
All these benefits are irrespective of private means and in addition 
to benevolent and funeral benefits. 

Apprentices of 16 are admitted without entrance fee, pay 
14d. per week, and are exempt from levies. After twelve months 
an apprentice becomes entitled to contingent and certain other 
benefits; but if he does not join as a full member within eight 
weeks of the end of his apprenticeship, he is liable to be excluded 
and to forfeit what he has paid. 

The restrictive activities of trade unions, such, for instance, as 
their claim to exclude from their trades all but those who have 
been formally admitted, their ambition to confine such employ- 
ment exclusively to their own members, the methods by which 
they seek to discourage non-unionists and to force them into 
the unions, and the limitations that they put upon output, 
are well enough known to make it needless to describe them here. 
The penalties, however, by which they seek to enforce their 
restrictions and maintain union discipline are material. Breaches 
of rules are punishable by fine, suspension of benefits, or exclusion, 
with forfeiture of all moneys paid and all rights to benefit. In the 
A.S.E., for instance, the penalty for helping a non-unionist to 
get work without the consent of the Branch Secretary and the 
Branch President is 20s.; for giving a non-unionist preference 
in employment, six months’ suspension from benefits; for con- 
niving at the introduction of cheap labour, 40s. for the first 
offence, 60s. for the second, and exclusion for the third; for 
refusing to pay fines or to obey any rule of the Society or an 
order made under the authority of its rules, a fine up to £5, or 
suspension from benefits for as long as the Committee or a Branch 
Meeting decide, or exclusion. The rules include a table of 105 
offences with their respective penalties; and almost all shops 
have their “shop steward,” who among his other duties has to 
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report to the District Committee all incidents in the shop that 
affect the observance of the Society’s rules. 


II. Traprz Unions anp “ LaBpour”’ 


The weight that is given to trade-union opinion is due to 
the belief that it represents the real wishes of “labour ”—that 
is, of the whole body of workers engaged in industry. But a 
further question must often have suggested itself during the past 
three years; whether, namely, the opinion of a trade union 
represents the true and unconstrained wishes even of its own 
members. Much has been done and demanded by trade unions 
during the war which is difficult to reconcile with the known 
loyalty of workmen to their fellows ; with their innate appreciation 
of a fair deal, with their individual generosity when their feelings 
are touched, with their sensitiveness to patriotic achievements 
and sacrifices. To imagine that a great body of men who have 
these qualities, as beyond question the majority of British workmen 
have, should spontaneously have wished and done what has been 
done during the war in the name of trade unions is to regard 
them as a legion of Jekylls and Hydes, ready with equal enthu- 
siasm to follow or turn against their natural dispositions according 
to the sort of drink they have last consumed. 

The foregoing analysis of the constitution of a typical trade 
union shows that another explanation is possible ; an explanation 
that does not attribute monstrous and unintelligible perversity 
to men naturally of simple and straightforward minds, but exhibits 
the trade-union vote as expressing the opinion of a mere minority 
of members, themselves dominated by a still smaller oligarchy. 

It will be seen that the rules of the Society are far too complex 
to be mastered readily by men who have had no training or occasion 
for examining such documents. The A.S.E. Rules (1913) occupy 
199 printed pages, and contain 277 numbered clauses, many of 
them of several paragraphs each. Including the time allowed for 
meals within working hours, engineers in most districts spend 
about 11 hours out of the day at work in the shops, in addition 
to the time spent on travelling and to overtime; and it may 
be assumed safely that very few men so occupied would be dis- 
posed to master these hundreds of rules before joining the Society, 
or indeed ever get sufficient interest in them to do so. There 
is, indeed, good reason to suppose that the majority of men 
Join with little or no interest in either the Society’s rules or its 
Propaganda. Most members accept them as they accept the 
conditions of any other common circumstance of life, and join 
through quite other inducements. The light terms given to 
apprentices, and the privilege of associating as fellow-members 
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with their elders, attract many of them when young. To a boy 
the Society is an easy and obvious way of getting further into 
the fellowship of grown-up men, of acquiring personal rights of 
his own, and a position in the society of the adult world which 
he is just entermg; and if his attention and energies are not 
taken up fully with other interests, the adventure of the Society 
would attract him by its mere social inducement. Most men who 
remember their own youth, or perhaps the more reprehensible 
youth of their companions in societies or clubs with members of 
varying ages, will see how readily these lads may be brought 
under the influence of older members who will take notice of 
them ; how naturally they may be led to back up a sufficiently 
active policy that a few revolutionary spirits may have been 
hatching; how a lively combination so formed of young and 
inexperienced men, perhaps infected also with the crude economics 
and “ civics” that may be picked up from an injudicious Exten- 
sion lecturer, and certainly feeling a zest for the sport of carrying 
resolutions, upsetting their elders, and “raising Cain,” and 
without any sense of the serious mischief they may be doing, 
may under the leadership of one or two seniors get the voting 
control of a Branch, while older men may lack either the interest 
or the energy to join in the game; how such a band of young 
conspirators, with the enthusiasm of a first joint enterprise, and 
no conflicting interests or responsibilities, may enable one or two 
tactful men who are really in earnest to take charge of the Branch 
proceedings, and often carry their influence into the District 
Councils or even higher. Elder men who are interested in family 
life, and are concerned rather with the practice of their trade 
than with its politics, while they may not be disposed to the 
political sport of the youngsters, may have other reasons for 
joining the Society or for continuing their membership. In 
Society shops large numbers of men join the Society without 
any interest in its propaganda, or even while actually dissenting 
from them, merely to get a quiet life. In some shops, indeed, 
membership is practically a condition of getting work, or at 
least of keeping it; some of the methods used to make it so 
were described in this Review for October 1916. The influence 
of the men who are already in, the prudence of securing the same 
title to benefits as they have, are inducements to join which 
operate, like the disadvantages of staying out, without necessarily 
requiring or inducing any belief whatever in the Society's 
doctrines. 

But after a few years the induced or conscribed members, 
equally with the convinced members of the union who believe 
honestly in its doctrines, the youngsters and the “ sea-lawyers’ 
who find their natural sport in its proceedings, and even the 
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“ grafters ” (doubtless few, but zealous) who have axes of their 
own to grind, get an additional stake in the Society. Year after 
year they have paid weekly into its funds what to them are 
substantial contributions ; and, as has been seen, a member who 
breaks a rule of the Society stands to lose the whole of these sums 
and the provision against accident, sickness, and old age for which 
they were paid, besides incurring the odium of expulsion, the 
persecution of the honest fanatics end the sea-lawyers in the 
Society, and the resentment even of members of their own way of 
thinking who may fee] themselves abandoned by such a secession. 
Obviously nothing less than the most formidable coercion would 
induce the average man to tolerate the forfeiture of provident 
subscriptions for breaches of industrial discipline, or the dissipation 
of provident funds on industrial disputes; and the particulars 
already given show how formidable and systematic the mechanism 
of coercion is. 

And it will be observed that, drastic as are the powers of control 
provided by the Society’s constitution, they are made still more 
effective by being vested for all ordinary purposes in a very small 
oligarchy. The Executive Council of seven members has wide 
powers of acting on its own initiative ; and in addition any member 
or Branch can carry to it an appeal against any decision that 
locally may be in dispute. The only further appeal from its 
decree is to a body that may meet once in two years if the members 
so decide, or to another that may never meet at all. Within this 
oligarchy special power is exercised by the Chairman, and still 
more by the General Secretary ; and linked up with it is a network 
of local oligarchies, of which the dominating influence over their 
Branches and Districts is favoured and their power is usually 
assured by the complexity of the rules, the facility for appeal, 
and the considerable body of officers who staff the organization. 
These local oligarchies, indeed, have of late been so keen on 
their work that on occasion they have appeared even to challenge 
the authority of the central Executive ; and whether the appear- 
ance of ‘local revolts which has been so marked in the shop- 
stewards’ movement corresponds with the actual fact, or whether 
it is merely a device for asserting claims and adopting measures 
which, if such action was taken by the official Executive, would 
make the Society’s funds liable to attachment under the Defence 
of the Realm Act, or whether the Shop Stewards and the Executive 
Council sometimes are genuinely at loggerheads and sometimes are 
tacitly playing a joint game, no two opinions can be held as to the 
pressure that has been brought to bear on the ordinary members. 
Tn many shops, indeed, meetings at which strikes are called by 
these unofficial oligarchies are held without the knowledge of the 
members affected ; and the only notice they get that they are 
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going on strike is an intimation from the shop steward that “ the 
men have decided to come out.” Yet with all this effective 
coercion the actual interest taken in the proceedings is confined 
toasmall minority. In the ballot, for instance, on the acceptance 
of dilution in essential industries engaged on other than actual 
war work, not a fourth of the members voted in the majority that 
refused to agree ; and of this fraction it is impossible to say how 
many voted from conviction and how many from the pressure 
that a few active men can readily bring to bear. There is, in 
fact, no reason to doubt the finding of the very pro-union Com- 
mission on Industrial Unrest for Wales that the expert knowledge 
and intimate experience of the union officials gives them an 
almost unassailable position ; and although this may be success- 
fully challenged from time to time by small bodies of advanced 
men, the officers remain indispensable to the union in the long 
Tun. 
The claim of trade unions to represent the spontaneous wishes 
of the majority of their members seems therefore to be purely 
fictitious. They represent, not the voice of organized labour, but 
the organized voice of the little oligarchies by which organized 
labour is controlled. It must be remembered, however, that the 
great majority of labour is not organized at all. In the matters 
on which the union influence has given the most trouble throughout 
the war, notably dilution of labour and exemption from military 
service, the interests so successfully asserted by the skilled trade— 
unions ran exactly opposite to those of the enormous majority 
of workers, who are unskilled and mostly unorganized ; the skilled 
unions taking advantage of their influence with the Government 
to procure for their members, even when they could be replaced 
by women, an exemption from military service which put the 
burden of it on the unskilled and unorganized workers. Organized 
labour has received large accessions during the war, not through 
an increased belief in its doctrines, but partly through methods 
of trade-union conscription, and still more through the use of 
unions as “ umbrellas ”’ against liability to military service. Yet 
according to the Garton Memorandum it does not include more 
than one-fourth of the working population. 

To speak, therefore, of trade-union leaders as representing 
“labour” in the sense of the whole industrial population is a 
baseless fiction contradicted by fact. They represent the real 
convictions of only a small fraction of the members of their own 
unions. The interests that they advocate often come into 
conflict with those of the great majority of industrial workers; 
and when this conflict occurs, the trade-union leaders not un- 
naturally stick to the interests of their own societies, and use 
the whole pressure of their influence in favour of their 
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unions and against the opposing interests of the majority of 
“labour.” 


Ill. THE CREDENTIALS OF THE TRADE-UNION INFLUENCE 


It may, however, be urged that, even if trade unions can 
claim to represent the real wishes only of a small minority of 
industrial workers, they are at least the only bodies that can 
claim to represent any workers at all. It is, moreover, assumed 
that their leaders have an intimate knowledge of the conditions of 
work, include among their numbers men of high ability and 
personal character, and are the best available guides for the 
community in selecting and administering a labour policy. The 
personal claims may undoubtedly be justified in respect to many 
of the leaders, if not to all; but the proposition that these union 
leaders, in so far as they are acting on behalf of the unions, are 
safe guides on labour policy, though it is often assumed as an 
axiom, is open to grave question. Its discussion would take 
more space than is here available ; but this is the less regrettable 
because the fitness of trade-union influence to shape the labour policy 
of the country ean be tested by direct reference to actual results. 

In substance the trade-union influence claims for the workers 
assured employment and rates of pay, shorter hours, better 
conditions of work, and, above all, a better status ; a dignity and 
self-respect that must be lacking in its work until through its 
accredited representatives—the trade unions themselves—it has 
an equal voice in the direction of the industry in which it works. 
No dispute arises in regard to the need for the utmost possible 
security of employment and of pay; for shorter hours, for the 
best possible conditions of work, for relations between employers 
and employed that will make the work a worthy occupation for 
all classes of workers. As was pointed out in this Review for 
August, and indeed is now a commonplace among those who have 
followed results, these are matters in which the true interests of 
employers, employed, and the country at large are in principle 
the same, and the needs of all three require indispensably that 
these interests should be safeguarded to the fullest. It is true 
that, as has already been shown, the method proposed by the 
Whitley Commission, following closely on the Garton Memo- 
randum, could not be adopted without a loss of efficiency which 
industry could not afford; although the mechanism of joint 
boards and committees, of employees and workmen with consul- 
tative powers instead of the drastic control that the Commission 
suggests, have been tried to some extent in practice, and probably 
could be made to give workmen all of the objects in view that is 
essential to their well-being and peace of mind. The short point, 
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however, is whether the trade unions and their associates are the 
right people to be entrusted with the all-important work of 
reconstruction ; in other words, whether an enlarged scope given 
to trade-union influence is likely to help in solving the formidable 
and urgent problems that are ahead of dustry. 

The simplest and most certain test is that of experience. It 
is the more important to apply it, because of late experience has 
been in little demand as a criterion of action. It is hardly an 
exaggeration, indeed, to say that whenever it has been possible 
to replace the guidance of ascertained facts by that of well-sounding 
catchwords or formule based largely or altogether on authority, 
the substitution has been made, and immense action has 
been based upon it. The criterion of fact, doubtless the most 
severe as well as the most trustworthy that can be found, can 
be applied to the present with the certainty that at the least it 
will be fair to the trade-union influence. Trade unions have faced 
the same problems for many years, while their solution, so far as 
it could be attained through trade-union action, was far easier 
than it is now or will be after the war. For over ten years the 
unions have been working, as has been seen, with extraordinary 
powers and immunities. Through these and the influences that 
procured them they have had a correspondingly large opportunity 
of showing what they could do. No bodies have ever had from 
any civilized jurisprudence so absolute a freedom from external 
constraint, giving them in effect express authority to break faith 
with all men and to coerce both strong and weak to do likewise, 
as the trade unions received from their political friends in 1906. 
It must be remembered, further, that the practices in question 
had been going on for many years previously, and that it was 
only after persons injured by them had plucked up spirit enough 
to obtain the decision of the Courts that the unions troubled to 
seek legal authority instead of continuing to take French leave. 
Internally the union position has been equally strong. Prussianism 
is a favourite equivalent with union advocates for government 
by an arbitrary and highly organized oligarchy ; but no Prussian 
social system has been described in modern times which gives a 
ruling oligarchy powers equal to those of the trade unions to 
control their own members, and to coerce, when they can, any 
one else whom they find in their way. 

Though it is not the view of some weighty exponents of trade- 
union principles, the first consideration to a worker is certainty 
of work ; and the first factor of the present question is therefore 
what the trade unions, with their extraordinary powers and their 
wide political influence, have done to increase and assure employ- 
ment. The answer is notorious. They have done their utmost 
to set up or foster an artificial network of rules and customs 
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which each man is caught and tied down to his single occupation, 
to follow it while it has work for him, and to stand idle when it 
has not. They have denounced, obstructed, and done their best 
to crush in the workman the sense of loyalty to the employer on 
whose success his living depends, and any methods, such as 
profit-sharing and co-partnership, by which that sense might be 
quickened and assured both in employer and employed; and so 
far as their influence has been effective, it has consequently tended 
to alienate from the employer the sense of responsibility for finding 
continued employment for his men and for safeguarding the many 
interests of theirs that he could and should be serving. At every 
turn they have put obstacles in the way of the efficient production 
without which continued work cannot be assured in an open 
market ; and in particular they have enforced wherever they 
could a surreptitious and unavowed limitation of output which 
compelled a man, while professing that he was honestly doing his 
best, to restrict his production to a mere fraction of what he could 
have done. These are strong charges, and a writer who knows 
how trade-union influence during the war has wiped out brave 
young lives by the thousand may be suspected of violence or 
prejudice. If these faults can rightly be charged against the 
present writer, it is not for want of trying to avoid them, or to 
exclude any charge that is not literally true. But what has 
just been written is no stronger than the conclusions of one of 
the most eminent, disinterested, and patient friends that trade 
unions ever had, the late Charles Booth. The year before the 
war, after pointing out how great had been the power of trade 
unions to influence success, Mr. Booth wrote that this power “ has 
been neglected except in so far as it can be used as a threat to 
hamper or dislocate industry.” In recent years trade unions 
had enjoyed, in common with all industrial life, a cycle of general 
prosperity ; but in Mr. Booth’s reluctant judgment, not only they 
added nothing to it, but their methods “ hampered industry, 
decreased employment, and increased the cost of production.” 

Nor according to the same experienced and sympathetic judge 
has their collective bargaining had a significant effect even on 
their own members’ wages. From the highest to the lowest scales 
of remuneration he could find 


no permanent and assured advantage for organized over unorganized labour, either in 
earnings or the security or continuity of employment. The unorganized indeed have 
been helped by the action of the organized; but what is more marked is that the 
conditions of employment have responded to influences common to the whole field of 
industry. The unions . .. have done more to reduce [men’s] labour to a minimum 
value than to guarantee them a minimum wage. 


And he points out that in our time -the occupation in which 
the rise of wages has been greatest and the improvement of 
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conditions most marked has been the almost entirely unorganized 
employment of domestic service. Moreover, wages in general are 
far lower than they are in the United States, where before the 
war men produced two or three times as much as they did here.* 

The material results of trade-union influence have, accordingly, 
been profoundly discouraging. “On the economic side,” as 
Mr. Booth concludes, “ the general failure has been indisputable ” ; 
and even social improvement has been due much less to trade- 
union action than to quite other agencies of civilization, including 
the initiative of employers themselves. It may be thought, 
however, from the tone of trade-union advocates that trade- 
union influence may at least have done something to cultivate 
the sense of dignity and self-respect on which such constant stress 
is laid. Undoubtedly in any jomt control of industry on the lines 
that the Government is contemplating after the war, and has 
been largely using in its dealings with mdustry for the purposes 
of the war itself, moral qualities of that order would be valuable 
and indeed indispensable. Here, again, it is possible to forecast 
the result to be expected in a more difficult future by considering 
what has gone on under much easier conditions. During the 
last three years any tendency of trade-union influence to foster 
dignity and self-respect in workmen has had an unexampled 
chance of showing what it could do. For after the first few weeks 
of war it was clear that the prospect of unemployment was much 
lower than usual, and the probability that rates of pay would be 
maintained was afterwards confirmed by an express guarantee of 
the Government, which for the large majority of men has worked 
out far better than could have been expected. For once, there- 
fore, no economic reason, no “ pull of family wants on a man’s 
heart-strings,” operated to distract the minds of trade-unionists 
from, the call of duty ; and simultaneously a call came, incom- 
parably more powerful in its appeal to the natural feelings of 
British workmen than any that could be made in a time of peace : 
the call to send arms to their comrades at the front, who were 
fighting for their lives, and until large arrears of supplies had been 
sent must continue to fight, defenceless against a well-armed and 
more powerful enemy. 

The writer has already described and given examples of the 


* This statement has been questioned as unfair owing to the fact that machinery 
was used more largely in the United States than here. A part of the discrepancy 
may be explained thus in some trades, but by no means the whole; and recent 
experience in this country tends to show that the amount of possible production 
suppressed by trade-union influence is fully as great as the crude comparison with the 
American figures suggests. It is to be remembered, further, that most of the recent 
work, from which this ground of confirmation is derived, has been done under con- 
ditions of overtime which are now known to be inconsistent with optimum production, 
though no really effective measures seem as yet to have been taken to induce & 
general improvement in this respect. 
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way in which under trade-union influence this call was being 
met last year; but it may not be superfluous to add on unques- 
tionable official authority some independent examples of what 
had been done earlier in the war. More than a year after it had 
been begun, and in spite of the bargain that had been made by 
the unions with the Government six months before and the law 
that had been subsequently passed, the old restrictions on output 
were being applied to the production of munitions from one end 
of the country to the other.* It is true that the Government had 
only demanded their suspension in the shops that were controlled 
by the State itself ; for so delicate was the point of honour in the 
Government’s dealings with the unions that it preferred—a fort- 
night before the battle of Loos—-to go on sacrificing its soldiers 
rather than assert against the trade-union influence the law that 
had been passed for their protection. But the State-controlled 
works gave instances enough. The greatest and most notorious 
need at the time was machine tools; and in one of the largest 
factories in the kingdom their production was thrown back for 
weeks in consequence of the dignified and self-respecting decision 
that “if a woman was put to work on a lathe, the men would 
know how to protect their rights.” Numbers of men in other 
works who turned out more than was customary were warned to 
desist. The homes of the workmen who were doing their best 
were beset, their tools stolen or lost or set wrong. Unskilled men 
were stopped from doing work that they could do. Non-unionists 
were stopped from doing any work at all. A man making rifles 
in the Government Small Arms Factory at Enfield was obliged 
by trade-unionists not to exceed two-fifths of the output that it 
was admitted he could easily have done. An ironfounder was 
fined £1 by his branch of the union for working too quickly. 
An Arsenal worker was checked by the foreman himself for having 
turned out too much. A man on guns that were overdue for 
delivery having done in 84 hours work that under trade-union 
tules should have taken 314 hours, a note was circulated among 
the men in that factory inviting them to go and watch that man, 
keep their eyes on him, and mock him. 

These instances were stated to be not exhaustive, but merely 
samples of the experience that the Government was having up 
and down the country with very considerable numbers of works. 
What the actual number of such known experiences was has not 
been stated ; and how often the call to slack was given more 
cannily or was more cannily received, and never came to the 
Government’s knowledge at all, can only be guessed. On common 
experience, for one case that came out there must have been 
anything from ten to a hundred that did not. A large number of 


_ * Workmen in various parts of the country assure the writer that these restric- 
tions are still going on, as unfortunately there seems no reason to doubt. 
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Belgians, for instance, had been working many months in the 
factories ; and it was not till M. Vandervelde complained—Vander- 
velde, reputed “the greatest living champion of labour ”’—that 
the Government came to know that whenever these men worked 
their best, they were warned to desist from breaking the rules 
of the trade. Throughout the whole of the munitions industry, 
in short, acts such as these were common practice wherever the 
trade-union influence extended; and the principle that they 
embody is fundamental to trade-union practice. Those who have 
any considerable personal intimacy with British workmen know 
that in themselves they are simple-minded and generous men, 
the last in the world to leave comrades in the lurch im any circum- 
stances ; least of all comrades who were staking their lives, with 
long odds against them, in the defence of the homes and liberties 
of the country. It is not in the nature of British working men 
knowingly of their own choice to do what the large majority of 
organized workmen have been doing during the war; and only 
one explanation of their conduct is left. The “ dignity and self- 
respect ” shown in the organized desertion of our soldiers by those 
workmen who have been led to take part in it is not their own 
natural act, but has been taught them or forced upon them by 
trade-union influence. The trade unions seek anxiously to be 
the conduit-pipes of information to workers, and enjoy wide 
disciplinary powers over them. They have failed—if indeed they 
seriously tried—to inform their members effectively what delay 
of munitions means, and their influence has been used to promote 
and not to repress the betrayal of their comrades. 


IV. A ConcLusion 


In Oxford, Clare Market, and other places appropriate to the 
advanced study of working men and their needs, trade-union 
restrictions on output are criticized differently. The facts are 
too notorious to be disputed, and are accepted as they are stated 
here. But as a complete explanation and a sufficient apology 
for them it is urged that the restriction of output is the natural, 
though deplorable, expression of men’s fear that an increase would 
be used in the future as a lever for reducing prices and thus in 
the long run lowering men’s earnings. It may be agreed that 
this has often, though by no means invariably, been the result, 
and that often, though not necessarily or invariably, the two 
processes have gone on alternately. At the same time it must be 
remembered incidentally that those who have most experience 
of the methods of payment which lead to intensive production 
are agreed that reduction of earnings in any such way, unless by 
mutual consent on the ground of gross blunder or some reason 
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accepted by both sides as fair, cuts as much against the real 
interests of employers as it does against those of workmen. With 
a still more direct bearing on the present case it may also be 
pointed out that express Government guarantees removed that 
risk for war work, and that as a fact average war earnings in 


‘ the munitions trades have been high even in comparison with 


the cost of living. It is easy, in fact, to see that for the period 
and purposes of the war all the ground by which in some cir- 
cumstances the policy of restriction may be extenuated had 
been artificially removed. 

This defence, therefore, of restrictions on the production of 
munitions is totally bad; but nevertheless, when it is sought to 
forecast the effect of giving trade unions a joint control of industry, 
the fact that such a defence should have been made is of the first 
importance. If a joimt control is to be successful, it requires 
both sides to give and take readily and confidently. For such 
readiness and confidence each party must above all have a quick 
and accurate sense of perspective, to decide promptly and correctly 
the relative values of the issues in question, and to determine 
concession or resistance according to these values. When those 
who wield trade-union influence set apprehensions as to future 
earnings against the slaughter of our men, they show either that 
they have no such sense of perspective, or that they are unwilling 
to use it. To trust trade-union influence after this experience to 
work a scheme of joint control without blackmail or deadlock is 
in effect to expect that those who heard clearly and understood 
the call of the men now dead in France, and in their care for the 
dignity and self-respect of workers or for their rates of wages in 
future days led or allowed them to deny our soldiers the bare 
fighting chance for life which was all that at best could be given, 
will act more honourably, reasonably, and wisely when dealing 
with matters not of instant life and death. We are invited to 
believe that trade-union influence, when in peace-time it has 
been given its due share of responsibility and has secured due 
protection for workers’ material needs, will renounce for good and 
all the practices by which it has injured industry in general and 
workmen in particular. The prospect has been tested. During 
the war trade-union influence has been given its responsibility, 
with assurances of maintained employment and pay even stronger 
than could be offered or expected in times of peace ; and we are 
asked to believe that its conversion from the practices that destroy 
industry will be effectual and sincere when, after having solemnly 
renounced them for the period and sacred purposes of the war, 
It has continued for over two years to inspire practices more 
atrocious than ever. 


ENGINEER 


THE ORGANIZATION OF VICTORY 


[<I am not yet so lost in lexicography as to forget that 
words are the daughters of earth, and that things are the 
sons of Heaven.” —Dr. JOHNSON. ] 


At the beginning of a New Year, which contains a very faint 
promise of bringing the end of the war in sight—after the failure 
of all previous prophets it would need an exceptionally rash man 
to speak more confidently—the one and only question that presses 
upon all of us at the Back is: Are we doing our very best to 
win at the earliest possible moment? Are we, at any rate, de- 
serving victory this year, even if we cannot command it? If 
we confine this question to the Back it is because it were idle 
and insulting to address it to the Front. We can only express 
our gratitude for what the Fighting Men everywhere have done 
and are doing at sea, on land, and in the air. The more we are 
allowed to know of their achievements, which are doled out to us 
in driblets by a parsimonious Government, the more we admire, 
the more we appreciate, the more we recognize that all hitherto 
accepted standards have been eclipsed by what has been done 
and endured. 

The British Navy, that great unseen power, still dominates the 
situation. As so often before, it has literally saved the life of 
Europe as well as the liberties of England, which must otherwise 
have been involved in one common catastrophe. May it continue 
to fulfil its appointed réle, which involves keeping a resolutely 
deaf ear turned towards our ubiquitous amateur strategists as 
well as the tacticians of Fleet Street, who in their glorious irrespon- 
sibility and magnificent ignorance of everything connected with 
the sea intimate that if only they had been in the place of Admiral 
Jellicoe or Admiral Beatty they would long since have steered 
the Grand Fleet triumphantly up the Spree and. blown the Metro- 
polis of Kultur to smithereens. It may be so, or it may not. 
Being anything but an amateur strategist, the writer cannot say. 
But there is little in the record of present “‘ crabbers”’ of the Higher 
Command of the Navy, or even those of the Admiralty (which 1s 
admittedly fairer game, being under immediate civilian control and 
able to defend itself in Parliament or in the Press), to justify one 
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in going “nap” on their judgment. Among the most ardent of its 
assailants one cannot help observing journalists, politicians, and 
professional intriguers who before the war were conspicuous for their 
determined hostility to almost any expansion of the British Navy, 
which was contemptuously dismissed with the Army as a mon- 
strous manifestation of “‘ bloated armaments,” if not the direct 
influence of the “ Hidden Hand” of “the Armament Ring,” 
bolstered up by “ scaremongers” who had “Germany on the 
brain” and were engaged “in the wicked work of stirring up ill- 
feeling against a great kindred Christian community which only 
loved us less than we loved ourselves, governed as it was by an 
enlightened Monarch—a beloved and dutiful grandson of Queen 
Victoria—who missed no opportunity of exhibiting his goodwill 
and even affection for England.” This same school were equally 
ready to find excuses for any additions to the German navy. 
One always suspected that our Little-Navyites of peace-time, not 
a few of whom were Anti-Navyites, would develop into panic- 
mongers in war and round upon the Fleet they had starved 
should any minor mishaps occur. 

The very Press that had fought against our having a serious 
Fleet would be furious in the event of its evincing any limitations. 
Therefore when the Daily News—possibly with an ulterior object— 
seeks to terrify all teetotallers because a small convoy has come to 
grief in the North Sea, it is only acting as was anticipated. As has 
heen pointed out by sober commentators, successful attacks upon 
convoys were, so to speak, “common form ”’ throughout the Napo- 
leonic war, even after Trafalgar was supposed to have given us 
“complete command of the sea.” Modern conditions infinitely 
facilitate this warfare against an incalculably larger target, as 
the raiders, whether fast cruisers or yet faster destroyers, nowa- 
days receive information of the movements of British ships by 
wireless and come up at their selected moment to the appointed 
Place at the pace of an express train. The Grand Fleet with all 
its accessories is none too large for its perpetually expanding task— 
above water and under water. Nevertheless it has succeeded in 
establishing practical immunity over the North Sea as regards 
above-water attack, as the result of efforts of which we hear and 
know nothing—our sailors work in the dark. But we landsmen 
who live at home at ease, thanks to them, owe it to our own self- 
tespect (to say nothing of our debt to the many thousands of men, 
nearly all of the younger generation, who keep their pitiless vigil 
throughout the fogs of November and the storms of December) 
to avoid making fools of ourselves by such observations as have 
lately appeared in print. There should be enough imagination 
in Fleet Street, which prides itself on omniscience, to realize 
what it means that between April and the end of October 4500 - 
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merchantmen were escorted between Great Britain and Norway 
without the loss of a single ship from surface attack until the 
raid of October 16. Think of the watchfulness under impossible 
conditions which such a task involves and of the efficiency with 
which it was executed. Germany is abundantly provided with 
fast destroyers concentrated at convenient bases—as the sea at 
large is denied to them—and it is not wonderful that occasionally 
they should elude our patrols and do some damage. That they 
have done so little so far above water is sufficient tribute to our 
watch-dogs and to the measures taken to support them, as, though 
armed trawlers are useful against submarines, they are helpless 
against heavily armed craft, whether destroyers or cruisers, which 
also have the pull in speed. They may always be relied upon to 
make a brave, if hopeless, fight, handicapped as they are by 
defenceless merchant ships, and over and over again the escort 
has sacrificed itself to save the neutrals under its protection. 
They should of course always be supported by more powerful 
vessels on the spot at the decisive moment, as they would be were 
our numbers unlimited and everybody concerned a demi-god 
instead of being a splendidly devoted, capable, resourceful, and 
self-sacrificng man trying to make bricks often without straw. 
The truth is available, nevertheless the Daily News and its 
evening echo publish silly and spiteful articles calculated, if not 
designed, to lower the nation! moral and to promote the 
“defeatist ” movement now associated with the name of Lans- 
downe. 

Sir Eric Geddes (First Lord of the Admiralty), whose practical 
sagacity inspires increasing confidence and who has no interest 
whatsoever in minimizing any blunders that may be committed at 
sea or in protecting incompetence anywhere, as he stands outside 
all naval coteries, gave the House of Commons some weeks ago 
(November 1) this lucid explanation of the October raid : 


Dealing first with how the convoy was attacked without the enemy raiders being 
intercepted, I would ask the House to recollect a few facts—that the area of the North 
Sea is 140,000 square nautical miles; that we have a coast here subject to attack by 
raiders of 566 nautical miles in length, from Cape Wrath to Dover; and that the area 
of vision for a light cruiser squadron, with its attendant destroyers at night, is well 
under five square miles. Five square miles in 140,000! It is not desirable that I 
should state how many of the light cruiser squadrons which we possess could possibly 
have been in the North Sea at the time; but, at any rate, hon. members will see that, 
with these areas, it is practically impossible with the light forces at the disposal of 
the Navy—even if they were all devoted to this purpose—entirely to prevent sporadic 
raids of this kind either upon our coasts or upon an isolated convoy like this. The 
watching Fleet must invariably be at an enormous disadvantage as regards the disposal 
of its forces compared to the fleet which lies behind land defences and plays a game of 
“tip and run.” 


It is a matter of such common knowledge that it should be known 
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even to professional “ crabbers ” that we have never had anything 
approaching a sufficiency of lighter craft to carry out the countless 
duties falling upon our Fleets at the present time, such as imprison- 
ing the enemy’s High Sea Fleet, bottling German commerce, 
guarding our own shipping against attack, and fighting the 
submarine all over the world. Admiral Jellicoe recently re- 
minded us of the comparative strength of the British and German 
Navies on the outbreak of war, their disparity being nothing like 
as great as was popularly supposed, while in some classes we 
were at a positive disadvantage, e.g. long-range submarines. We 
had about the same number of destroyers and approximate equality 
in light cruisers, though we had a substantial superiority in capital 
ships. But even the Daily News ought to know that neither 
battleships nor battle-cruisers, or indeed big cruisers of any kind, 
can be employed on convoy work, affording as they do such easy 
targets for submarines. As Mr. Archibald Hurd has frequently 
reminded his confréres, some of whom, however, evidently do 
not wish to know : 


The truth is that the Navy has not and never has had sufficient force ; and probably 
no senior officer at sea has sufficient small craft, whether he be engaged in guarding the 


- lines of communication of the armies serving in Europe, Asia, or Africa, or protecting 


the vast volume of merchant shipping drawing in towards or going out from those 
islands across the Atlantic, or shielding our shores against tip-and-run excursions, or 
ensuring freedom of communication in the North Sea. The First Lord of the Admiralty 
mentioned this weakness in a recent speech, and it is a commonplace in the Service. 
Nor has the position been improved by the elimination of the 
Russian fleet, which has set free a considerable number of enemy 
destroyers for use in the North Sea. 

The Navy, and particularly that portion of the officers and men who serve in small 
craft, has been overworked ever since war was declared, because the country’s naval 


forces have never been adequate for ensuring adequate rest for those who are bearing 
the main burden. . 


As Mr. Hurd points out, for this very same reason the naval 
authorities of a hundred years ago found themselves compelled to 
abandon the convoy system. Although there were no destroyers, 
no submarines, nor mines, the Navy of those days could not 
undertake this responsibility, but to-day there has never been 
any whisper from any responsible quarter in the Fleet that the 
present system of convoys, which has been remarkably successful, 
should be abandoned. The manner in which the Navy, despite 
Its heavy handicaps, has protected the commerce of the country 
borne above water is illustrated by the fact that since the convoy 
system was instituted down to December 1 last only 14 per cent. 
of the convoyed inward cargoes have been lost. Surely this is 
conclusive evidence of extraordinary efficiency ? However, that 
ex-apostle of Little-Navyism, the Daily News, permits itself to 
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print this poison (December 18) in an article entitled “ Again!” 
—provoked by a regrettable minor incident upon which the 
Admiralty instantly ordered an inquiry : 

It [the public] has come to distrust profoundly the efficiency of the services as judges 
in affairs concerning themselves, and it will await the result in the present case with 
every desire to be just, but also with the determination to have justice done, in the 
interests not only of the service and of the nation, but of the neutral nation which 
has suffered so terrible a blow in serving our cause. 

But while reserving comment on this grave subject, we are bound to ask once more 
the question we have asked for two years and a half: whether the highest capacity at 
our command is being utilized in regard to the Admiralty. 


This is interspersed with lip-service expressing 


unabated confidence in the Navy. Its heroism has been unchallenged and its achieve. 
ments have been the supreme asset of the Allies. 


Nevertheless, 


The disquiet that has prevailed has been due to many causes, and the occurrence of 
two incidents like that reported yesterday is calculated to convert disquiet into positive 
anxiety. The matter is the more serious because there is danger that the concern may 
affect the spirit of the Navy itself. 


How, if the command of the Navy had been inept, its “ achieve- 
ments ” could have been “ the supreme asset of the Allies” the 
Daily News is alone competent to determine. 

As regards their réle in the war, we only ask its officers and 
men, who, being human, must occasionally grow somewhat restive 
under these constant pinpricks, as to where we should be to-day 
or any of our Allies but for British Sea-power ? Some of our 
Know-al s ordered the Grand Fleet to the Baltic as a moral support 
to Kerensky—who himself had no solid standing-ground in 
Russia—or it may be Lenin. Others demand that it shou'd, 
“regardless of cost,” attack German submarine bases! Such 
suggestions strike every one who is not an amateur strategist 
as doubtful operations, because even if they attained complete 
success the objective would scarcely correspond with the effort, 
while the risk would be inordinate. They are not even “ legiti- 
mate gambles.” It is said that the Navy might have done more. 
The same might be said of everybody at all times—perfection is 
neither attained nor attainable. Conceivably we might have done 
more, but had our ambitious amateur strategists controlled the 
Grand Fleet to the extent they controlled the expeditions to 
Antwerp and the Dardanelles we should assuredly have lost the 
war. Hindenburg would be now sitting in Paris and Calais. 
Wilhelm II would in all probability be installed in Buckingham 
Palace. On the whole, we prefer to leave “ the sea affair ” in the 
hands of the sailors under the competent superintendence of the 
First Lord, representing the nation and accountable to Parlia- 
ment. It is a system that should work fairly well provided the 
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right men are in the right places, which in war is all that matters. 
It is, anyhow, all the public can ask and all that the public 
ean do. 

According to some, the Admiralty, like most public depart- 
ments, contains excessive red tape and sealing-wax and is generally 
a great Time-Wasting Machine. It is alleged that in organization 
for war it is now decidedly behind the once despised War Office, 
which for the last two years has enjoyed the advantage of a 
serious General Staff with proper functions and adequate power 
to place its views directly before the War Cabinet, with whom 
ultimate responsibility rests. The Admiralty may still lag behind 
as regards operations, but in that case we look to Sir Eric Geddes 
to continue the good work which Sir Edward Carson is acknow- 
ledged to have done in overcoming obstruction to needed reforms. 
It is for that express purpose Sir Eric is there, and as he is not 
a Mandarin he should be able to see what is required and get 
it done. If for any reason any retirements are advisable among 
the older men on account of bad health or failing powers or cooling 
feet, or because they are square men in round holes, we look 
to the First Lord to do his duty regardless of everything except 
the public interest, which should alone count in war. It is averred 
by the Navy’s best friends that seniority remains something of 
a fetish, and consequently a danger. 

Under our Constitution the first duty of the Government is 
to place the very best men in charge of the war at sea with full 
responsibility and plenary powers ; their second duty is to support 
them, which, however, involves having a proper War Staff at the 
Admiralty to work out plans in conjunction with those afloat 
who will execute them. If the Government fails in any of these 
respects, or if it attempts to direct the Fleet by wireless—as was 
done at an earlier stage of the war, with disastrous results—it 
merely proves what would excite little surprise—namely, that 
our 1ulers do not understand war and are unfit to manage it. 
There is probably, however, some modesty in the attitude of the 
War Cabinet towards the Fleet. Politicians rarely underrate 
their abilities, but even the most self-sufficient hesitates to regard 
himself as a Nelson—though there have been such. For one 
thing, the Navy is out of sight of Downing Street, and Joy Rides 
in the North Sea have never possessed the same irresistible attrac- 
tion as on the Yser, the Ancre, or the Somme. Therefore sailors 
have more chance than soldiers of escaping direct interference in 
their operations, and as our naval personnel is splendid—when not 
crushed by “ seniority ”’—assuming that plans have their proper 
Place they should have a fair chance of doing their business in their 
own way at their own time. If they united upon strategy, and 


admirals realize the moral strength of their position, they should | 
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be unchallenged masters in their own house during the war, 
however powerless they may have felt themselves against the 
politicians in peace-time. The British Navy can organize its 
own victory, but no one else can, and no useful purpose is served 
by the yappings of “rattled” newspaper men who hardly know 
the difference between a battleship and a destroyer. 

The Army fares worse than the Navy because every platform 
politician is apt to regard himself as a potential Napoleon. When 
he attains authority he is contimually tempted to extend the 
ultimate responsibility for the campaign which inheres in His 
Majesty’s Ministers under our Constitution into direct, and almost 
invariably fatal, interference with the operations in the field, 
It is as well to understand his point of view, as otherwise many 
incidents in this war, as in every other war, remain unaccount- 
able to the Man in the Street, who comfortably assumes that the 
Man in the Cabinet “ plays the game,” confining his activities 
to things he may be supposed to understand and leaving alone 
those of which he is innocent. Your average Cabinet Minister is 
usually an eloquent man, owing his position to that gift, and 
therefore not unnaturally rating everybody else by their powers 
of expression. Tried by this test, any soldier who cannot at 
score “ perorate ” on his plans in Council or amplify them under 
professional cross-examination is heavily discounted by “ respon- 
sible statesmen,” who rate him as an altogether lower order of 
being to themselves. 

If the soldier wisely spurns controversy—which has never 
been his métver—with his dialectical superiors of the Government, 
though possibly his inferiors in every other respect—he is marked 
down for destruction by one or other of the Secretariats which 
have blossomed into existence under the new dispensation and 
exercise unwholesome, because irresponsible, power behind the 
scenes. He will be incontinently sniped in the “ inspired ”’ Press, 
which takes its cue from the Hub of the Universe, which is under- 
stood to be located not many hundred miles from Downing 
Street. If anything goes wrong abroad, even in an Allied army 
over which we have no control and in whose strategy we may 
have had no say, our General Staff is held up to unmerited obloquy 
in the eyes of the world, which is inv-ted to believe that every- 
thing would be “very otherwise” but for its Chief’s “lack of 
imagination ” and blind rejection of the ingenious and prescient 
projects of “sympathetic statesmen,” who, not being bound in 
their strategic exercises by time, space, geography, or anything 
else that hampers more commonplace students of war, have 
little difficulty in discovering half a dozen different ways of 
defeating any one of our enemies and winning the war before a 
“stupid soldier” can turn round. Our orators are aware of 
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several alternative routes to Berlin, any of which is superior to 
the Western Front, where we are “ knocking our heads against 
our strongest enemy at his strongest point.” Had we only 
listened to them we should long since have trampled on the 
prostrate forms of Austria-Hungary, Bulgaria, and Turkey. The 
governing idea in these latter-day Napoleons is to overcome 
Prussian militarism by refusing to fight it, the assumption being 
that although the Central Empires, or rather the Central Empire 
(because there is only one that counts), enjoy, as their name 
betokens, the advantage of holding interior lines, Germany would 
remain quiescent while we laboriously transferred our armies 
over land and sea from the West to more distant theatres where 
we could conquer Germany’s vassals. Why Hindenburg and 
Ludendorff, who know something of war—if not everything— 
should consent to play our game and allow us to knock out their 
Allies when it is infinitely easier to move two German Divisions 
to almost any threatened spot on what Mr. Lloyd George calls 
“the circumference’ than it is to move one British Division 
remains so far unexplained. Orators opine that if we say to 
the Germans, ‘‘ You keep your main armies in France and Flanders 
while we send ours to Trieste, Sofia, Vienna, Constantinople,” 
they will be only too anxious to oblige. It is stupefying that 
after three and a half years of the sternest of taskmasters our 
rulers should still hanker after ‘“‘ Little Packets” and imagine, 
in the first place, that we should be allowed at our own sweet 
will to concentrate upon and overpower any vassal that Germany 
deemed worth preserving; and, secondly, if by any miracle we 
brought off our coup we should have gained our objective, which, 
as they are never tired of telling us, is the destruction of Prussian 
militarism. Those in whose eyes nothing matters so long as their 
views prevail in Balkan politics regard the elimination of Turkey 
as such a blow as would compel Germany to “throw up the 
sponge,” though they never condescend to details and it is not 
easy to follow the argument. One may even go so fai as to 
say that if the defeat and downfall of Turkey involved a sufficient 
drain upon Allied military strength, which is anything but exces- 
sive, so far from being a death-blow to Germany it would be a 
positive advantage, because her own unbeaten military power 
would then be actually stronger by the amount of the Allied 
sacrifice. To exhaust twenty German ‘Divisions at Cambrai 
surely brings us nearer our declared objective than to knock out 
half a dozen Turkish Divisions in Palestine or Mesopotamia ? 
The suggestion that the German Empire lives upon Turkey and 
that to cut the connexion between the two would be the end 
of Germany can only be described as moonshine—though for the 
positive constructive policy expounded by M. André Chéradame 
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in a preced'ng artic’e there is a great deal to be said, even though 
one may differ from so eminent an authority on the strategic 
rob em. 

. Let us be grateful to our soldiers for seeing the military situa- 
tion steadily and seeing it whole, distinguishing between the 
essential and the non-essential—the primary theatres, where 
decisive force can be applied at decisive points, and the secondary 
theatres, where brilliant and spectacular successes may be achieved 
with interesting and far-reaching political effects, but which from 
the military point of view rema'n succés d’estime. Our “ stupid 
so'diery ” seem all through to have had a far truer conception 
of the war than our very clever statesmen, some of whom seem 
to think that the proclamation of “war aims” is the main thing. 
The same politicians almost put us hors de combat before the 
war by insisting that Germany need not be regarded as an enemy 
with whom we should ever be at gr ps on land, and that British 
military requirements were limited to half a dozen Divisions 
equipped for distant oversea operations against such foes as the 
Senussi, the Afr di, or other coloured men. The German army 
was not a factor of which anv sane Government need take account, 
while the Army was not allowed to have a General Staff. Happily, 
there were in the War Office a few “ cranks” taking a different 
view, of whom the most active. the most devoted, and the most 
determined was General Henry W lson, who as Director of Mil tary 
Operations at this fateful period was chiefly responsib e, with 
Sir Douglas Ha g, who though no politician realized many things 
ignored by Politicians, for our possessing an Expeditionary Force 
ready to move abroad the moment France was threatened. It 
was also mairly due to General Wilson that there was some liaison 
with the French Headquarters Staff, the rest being done by 
such admirab’e soldiers as General French, including General 
Smith-Dorrien, General Robertson, and many others, who devoted 
themselves since the South African War to making the handful 
of troops which was all that were allowed them by Lord Haldane and 
Co. as good as troops could be—hence the famous Seven Divisions 
for which civilians have had the impudence to claim credit. 

In the face of their record in peace-time we might have expected 
some reserve from the Politicians in war. None was forthcoming. 
They all started in the dark and most of them have remained in 
the dark ever since, which would matter less if they only recog: 
nized that just as law is the business of lawyers, so is war the 
business of soldiers. They keenly resent every serious military 
proposition and retain their profound contempt for “ experts,” 
from which one might conceive that on many occasions on which 
they have differed that the “experts” were wrong, they right, 
which is no more the case to-day than at any previous period. 
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Some soldiers have been wrong on some points but the politicians 
have always been wrong on all points. 

1917 has been a great year for the British Army—possibly 
the greatest of its history, though there is every reason to hope 
and believe that still greater periods are to come. What we have 
achieved is, however, sufficiently remarkable, reflecting as it does 
the utmost credit on the Imperial General Staff, upon whom has 
devolved the responsibility for the plans of campaign in several 
widely separated fields, as well as upon the various Commanders- 
in-Chief, pre-eminently Sir Douglas Haig, whose tremendous task 
has been rendered yet vaster by the hopeless collapse of Russia 
this summer and the disaster to Italy this autumn. This is no 
moment for national self-glorification, as we are in the stress of 
the war and critical times lie ahead, but Englishmen may point 
with pardonable pride to the fact that besides bearing the main 
burden at sea and one out of all proportion to any effort of any 
Ally—as well as the chief financial burden, we have played the 
largest part on land in 1917—an infinitely greater part than was 
ever foreseen before the war even by the wildest 0° military 
megalomaniacs, had we bred such persons in this country. We 
can never be unmindful of Lord Kitchener, who was the first 
Minister to rea'ize the probabilities of continental warfare. His 
extraordinary flair enabled him ‘o think in millions of men while 
others—including, so far as we know all the most prom nent 
British soldiers—we e only thinking in tens of thousands. Had 
Lord Haldane remained at the War Office after August 5, 1914, 
as he hoped and as his Liberal-Imperialist fr ends intended, there 
might have been a slight increase of ‘our Regular Army, but our 
main military effort would have consisted of a Territorial force 
based on Territorial principles and Territorial training, amount ng 
all told to 500,000 men, as our maximum conti ibut on to the Allies 
—with no serious reserves. Moreover, Lord Haldane would have 
kept the British Expeditionary Force at home while the Terri- 
torials were being got ready to deal with a situation that, humanly 
speaking, could never have been retrieved. It must also be 
admitted that any other man who might have become War Minister 
in those days, with the solitary exception of Lord Kitchener—who 
chanced to be at home—would have made the fatal mistake of 
improvising a small Army for a short war on the plausible ground 
that a long war at the pace the Germans had set was impossible. 
This, be it remembered, was not only the opinion of every British 
expert of eminence, but of all French experts, while our politicians 
could only regard, Lord Kitchener as “ mad,” though he was too 
formidable to be resisted when he made large demands. His 
colleagues’ chief contribution was to impress upon him that 
Compulsion was “impossible” as it would produce “a revolu- 
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tion.” It is even alleged that so late as 1915 Sir John French 
opposed compulsion. 

The French War Office believed that all would be over in a 
few months, while with some military bureaucrats in Paris it 
was an idée fixe in August 1914 that Germany would crumple 
up in a few weeks, on the first disaster to her war machine. 
If France was discounted and despised in Berlin as a “ deca-- 
dent nation ”’—while Britain as a military factor was ignored 
—the French General Staff no less underrated the moral of 
the German army and the staying power of the German nation, 
who on accepted theories should have treated the Battle of 
the Marne as an adverse decision. It is an open secret that 
Lord Kitchener’s “ eccentric’ anticipation of a three years’ war 
was even more keenly resented in Paris than in London. It made 
him anything but persona grata across the Channel in early days, 
where all his talk of “new armies,” which ex hypothesi could not 
materialize in time for this war, though “these phantom forces 
might conceivably figure in the phantom campaigns of a phantom 
future,” was a subject of grim merriment in circles which to-day 
are the first to salute his foresight. He was wonderfully right 
and every one who differed from him was wonderfully wrong. 
Although he had passed his working life out of Europe and was 
voted an ignoramus upon European affairs, he had that mysterious, 
unanalysable gift which we call genius without knowing what it is, 
that enables some men to grasp the heart and essence of a subject 
or a situation without having made a special study of it or pos- 
sessing what commonly passes for knowledge. Lord Kitchener 
knew something of France, a nation he greatly admired, while 
he loved Italy, but in the ordinary sense he “ knew” little or 
nothing of Germany. He had none of Lord Haldane’s preten- 
sions, he had neither been educated at the University of Gottingen 
nor had translated Schopenhauer, nor made pious pilgrimages to 
Potsdam, nor toadied the Kaiser anywhere. But he had a shrewd 
instinct that so thorough, methodical, highly organized, patriotic, 
and disciplined a people as the Germans would not light-heartedly 
go to war without counting all the costs, nor would easily relinquish 
the “frightful adventure” because everything had not gone 
precisely as they had anticipated, which was the accepted foreign 
interpretation of German psychology. Lord Kitchener also 
realized what some others strangely missed—namely, that as the 
Hohenzollern Dynasty could not survive defeat, and therefore 
could not contemplate it, as the war developed in our favour we 
should find ourselves confronted by a clique of desperadoes, whose 
skins were involved, controlling the most formidable military 
machine ever fashioned for conquest. 

Lord Kitchener laid his plans accordingly,*and in_a year and 
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a half—a month after the tragedy of his death—we saw the 
results when the New Armies, under that great organizer and 
capable leader Sir Douglas Haig, opened the big offensive on 
the Somme which finally shattered the German General Staffs 
hope of attaining any of its major objectives. Since the attack 
upon Verdun, which petered out on the Somme, there has been 
no serious German offensive either upon Russia, France, or Great 
Britain—the disaster on the Isonzo, as we now know, being 
something of a political accident. Since the summer of 1916 
the British Army has exercised decisive influence on the Continent 
by preventing the enemy from securing a decision otherwise 
inevitable. 

We stand too near these great events to see them, but the 
future historian will look back upon the terrible fighting of 
these two years as by far the greatest of British achievements 
on land, in that they effectually saved Europe from Pan-German 
domination, which with the exit of Russia and the Italian disaster 
was, humanly speaking, certain but for the unique wisdom of 
Lord Kitchener in appreciating the size of the war, and Britain’s 
consequent rdle, and the splendid tenacity of Sir William Robertson, 
as Chief of the Imperial General Staff, in resisting the constant con- 
spiracy—this is not too strong a term—to whittle away troops from 
the decisive point. Although the nation has been treated like 
children and not allowed to know what was going on, we know 
enough to realize that our New Armies have been handled in the 
field in a masterly manner by the Commander-in-Chief and his 
capable lieutenants, as otherwise the Mailed Fist, controlling an 
immense preponderance of military power since the defection of 
* the steam-roller,” would now be triumphant, and the New World 
would have come in “ too late”’ either to redress the balance of 
the Old or to save itself from the same fate. 

Some of us remain more than ever convinced that the sailors 
and soldiers can win the war if the Politicians will stand aside and 
give them a fair chance. It is a large “if,” but it is the duty of 
the Back to see that the condition precedent of Victory and 
Permanent Peace is observed. The Talking Men can only hope 
to save their necks by supporting and not by thwarting the 
Fighting Men. 


L. J. MaxseE 


WHY WE MUST WIN 


Has it ever occurred to the people of England that Germany is 
beaten at sea? If not, it is because the submarine has not yet 
been defeated. Nevertheless, it is a fact. Germany has lost the 
whole of her colonies ; there is not a German merchant ship on 
the seas ; and her fleet is shut up in harbour. If that position 
is not a position of defeat, what is ? 

The orthodox theory of victory in sea warfare is that the 
enemy’s fleet having been destroyed in battle, the victorious fleet 
commands the sea, so that all the victor’s ships can move freely 
thereon without interference, while the ships of the enemy are 
forbidden passage. That is the absolute command of the sea. 
The conditional command of the sea is obtained when the fleet 
of the enemy is what is called contained—that is, shut up in its 
ports. It would seem that the British Fleet is exercising the 
conditional command of the sea. The reason why it is conditional 
is that the hostile fleet might emerge to challenge a general action 
which it might win. But in the meantime the result for practical 
purposes is the same. 

In the sea wars of the past, the command of the sea has never 
been complete. Single ships, and even squadrons, of the enemy 
have eluded vigilance, and have worked loss and injury. But 
these have exercised no decisive influence on the course of the war. 
The enemy submarine is the modern equivalent of the wander- 
ing cruiser, and, so far, the submarine has also failed to exercise 
a decisive influence on the course of the war. There is not the 
smallest doubt that Germany intended by means of the submarine 
to make of no effect the command of the sea won and exercised 
by the British Fleet. For Germany argued that if merchant 
shipping could be destroyed, the command of the sea would be 
useless. If Germany was blockaded, Great Britain would also be 
blockaded ; and the advantage would lie with Germany, by 
reason of her greater internal resources. It should here be 
observed that Germany, in whatever her original expectations 
consisted, does not now hope to gain command of the sea by 
means of the submarine. She can injure, obstruct, and annoy the 
superior sea-Power ; but she cannot move her ships. 
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Nevertheless, the submarine warfare is incomparably more 
injurious to sea-borne commerce than were the old cruiser depre- 
dations. It is the most serious danger England has ever 
encountered. Probably the British Government did not at first 
perceive the extent of the danger, though (had they asked him) 
any English submarine captain would have told them. However, 
they know it now. | 

From the beginning, the rulers of Germany undoubtedly relied 
upon the submarine to end the war by stopping the supplies of 
the Allied Powers. Whether they still entertain the expectation, 
it is difficult to say; for they would continue the submarine 
campaign in any case, on the principle of doing as much harm to 
an enemy as possible. But if they think the submarine will end 
the war, the indications suggest that they are mistaken. The 
occasional fulminations of Admiral von Tirpitz are designed 
rather to encourage the Pan-German Party than to convey the 
truth. On Friday, December 14, speaking at Hamburg, he told 
the Fatherland Party that the increase of submarines greatly 
exceeded their losses, so that their “capabilities are also con- 
tinually increasing.” “It is only a question of keeping cool,” 
said von Tirpitz. Naturally von Tirpitz wants the people of 
Germany to keep cool; for if they really understood the 
position into which the fierce old veteran has brought his 
country there would be an end of Admiral von Tirpitz. He 
is careful not to remind the Pan-Germans that submarine 
piracy, what Joss soever it may inflict upon the Allies, does not 
bring a single ounce of food or raw material into Germany. The 
effect of the destruction of wealth in transportation by submarines 
will eventually react upon Germany. For she is diminishing the 
total available supply of food and raw material in the world, at a 
time when millions of men are withdrawn from the work of 
production to the work of destruction. Germany is, of course, 
aware that already the spectre of famine menaces the world, and 
that after the war the resources of the world will be deficient. 
There will not be enough food for all, and the supply of raw 
material will be restricted. Every cargo sunk by submarines is a 
dead loss. 

Under these conditions, what is the design of Germany ? She 
makes no secret of it. She intends so to reduce the supplies of 
the Allies that England, at least, will be compelled to come to 
terms, and the terms imposed by Germany would be the full 
satisfaction of her demands made upon the Allied countries for 
food and raw material. 

What reasons are there for believing that Germany cannot 
carry her scheme into execution 2 

There are three methods of defeating the submarine campaign : 
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by naval action; by replacing lost ships; and by economy in 
consumption. The third method need not be discussed. Economy 
is essential ; it is the duty of every civilian ; but it is a temporary 
expedient, for the exercise of the strictest economy cannot of itself 
serve to do more than postpone the issue. 

Naval action destroys the submarine and defeats its purpose 
up to a certain point ; the point at which the First Lord describes 
the submarine menace as “ held.” 

Shipbuilding replaces losses up to a certain point, which at 
present is below the point of full replacement. To adduce exact 
figures is, of course, impossible. But Ministers, who know the 
figures, have stated repeatedly that the reduction of England 
by submarine warfare will not be achieved by the enemy. 
We may find the grounds of that assertion in the known 
facts. That the Navy has been able to check and hold the 
submarine is due to the various devices discovered, and to the 
continual increase of naval strength. It is therefore reasonable 
to suppose that the improvement and the multiplication of those 
devices will continue to prevail. To what extent it prevails 
depends upon the resources in men and material provided by the 
Government. When the Government put the sea first and the 
land second, they will be in the way to win the war. But not 
until then. Shipbuilding can be continued, not only at the 
present, but at an increasing rate, with the help of America. 

Taking these two factors into consideration, we are justified 
in concluding that the German design is still far from achieve- 
ment. But that conclusion by itself does not suffice. The main 
reason why the people of this country are entitled to believe that 
the submarine campaign will be defeated, is that if it is not 
defeated England will be utterly ruined. On the sea England is 
fighting for her life. On land she is fighting for the Allies. And 
if England was eventually brought down by the submarine, the 
Allies would fall with her. 

Should it be found impossible to defeat the submarine by 
existing methods, other methods will be found. As matters 
stand, there is no absolute specific for the submarine, except the 
destruction and the occupation of submarine bases. 

It is, of course, possible to continue the war under existing 
conditions, by holding the enemy on sea and land alike, until the 
Americans can bring their reinforcements into action. But the 
fact remains that what happens on land soever, England cannot 
afford to end the war at sea save by the total defeat of the sub- 
marine campaign and by the complete destruction of German 
sea-power. Apparently the British Government have hitherto 
regarded the issue of the war at sea as a comparatively un- 
important matter. It is, in fact, the essential and supreme issue. 
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If the Government now fail to learn from events, England is 
lost indeed. 

What would England profit if Germany were defeated on 
land, but if, although virtually defeated at sea, she retained her sub- 
marine power? What, again, would England profit if Germany 
concluded a peace, on what terms soever, on land, while retaining 
her submarine power ? 

The answer is that England would be deprived of her power 
to ensure that herself with her Allies shall be first supplied with 
food and raw material, to the exclusion of Germany. For that 
power can only be exercised by the nation holding the absolute 
command of the sea. 

It now becomes clear why Germany is so desperately con- 
centrating her efforts upon the submarine campaign. She is 
pitting the submarine against the maritime power of England, 
in the hope of breaking that power and so averting the danger 
of being cut off from supplies of food and raw material. The 
obedient German Press constantly explains that the menace of 
future deprivation is being successfully met by the submarine. 
That menace, indeed, has for some time been haunting the German 
mind. It is a new element in the situation. For during the 
earlier stages of the war it was not recognized by the German 
people that if after the war they were deprived of external 
supplies, they would be ruined. Moreover, at first they were 
absolutely assured of victory. 

But the rulers of Germany foresaw the contingency; and 
for that reason they have consistently demanded what they call 
the freedom of the seas; an expression which Mr. Asquith has 
said he is unable to understand. Presumably Viscount Grey 
understands it, or he would not have suggested, in his letter 
published in the Press on August 21, 1915, that “ freedom of the 
seas may be a very reasonable subject for discussion, definition, 
and agreement between [among ?] nations after the war.” Had 
Mr. Asquith, who was then Prime Minister, no knowledge of what 
was meant by that proposal? It was, in fact, a proposal to restrict 
British maritime power in favour of Germany, after the war. 

What Germany means by the freedom of the seas is that she 
is entitled to use the sea without interference, both in peace and 
mm war. As there has never been any question as to the use of 
the sea by all nations in time of peace, and as in time of war 
no one in his senses supposes that the enemy will be allowed to 
use the sea, the German formula has always signified that after 
the war, whether lost or won by Germany, she should be given 
the free use of the sea. For upon that freedom depends her 
ability to restore her industries and to build up her commerce. 
And of late, as the available supply of food and raw material in 
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the world visibly diminishes, the free use of the sea after the war 
has become a matter of life and death to Germany. It is also 
a matter of life and death to the Allies, for if Germany is fed, and 
furnished, the Allies must suffer want in a proportion. And as 
Germany has chosen wantonly to destroy the food and raw material 
of the world, it is proper that she should go without in the day 
of reckoning. 

But here it falls to be considered that to blockade Germany 
after the war would be an act of war, and that an act of war 
is inconsistent with peace. It follows that the deprivation must 
be made a condition of the terms granted toGermany. Therefore 
the possibility of enforcing a measure which is absolutely essential 
for the welfare and even for the existence of the Allies, depends 
upon whether or not they win the war. Should they end the war 
without being able to enforce their terms, the first condition 
upon which Germany makes peace would be the freedom of the 
seas and liberty to buy and sell in the Allied markets. That is 
certain. It was probably that contingency which Sir Edward 
Carson, who owns by far the most brilliant intelligence in the 
Government, had in his mnd when he demanded the immediate 
application to the enemy of economic pressure. If, then, the 
Allies win the war, they can enforce the exclusion of Germany; 
but they could not carry their policy of exclusion into effect, 
in default of exercising the command of the sea. For Germany 
would employ every expedient to obtain supplies, and every 
country which was neutra during the war (not to mention others) 
would be eager to trade for high prices. To attempt to enforce 
exclusion until the submarine has been eliminated would be 
useless, because Germany would at once renew the submarine 
campaign with or without declaration of war. That is another 
reason why the Government must p'ace the sea first and the 
land second. 

There are many persons who deprecate what they call the war 
after the war. Apparently they consider the idea vindictive. 
What they fail to understand is that it is not so much a war 
after the war as a fight for food. The people of England, at least, 
have no intention of being starved in order to gratify the fine 
feelings of eminent persons with a sympathy for Germans. 

It may be argued, and reasonably, that before conditions of ex- 
clusion could be imposed upon Germany, she must be so utterly 
defeated that she is helpless, and that the cost of that achievement 
to the Allies is too great, even if it were possible. That con- 
sideration is indeed present in the minds of a large number of 
people to-day. Let us therefore deal with possibilities at their 
worst. Let us assume, for the sake of argument, that it became 
necessary to withdraw the British forces from France. That 
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contingency is usually regarded as equivalent to the defeat of 
England. It is in fact nothing of the sort. So far from being 
a defeat, it might well be the opposite if thereafter the war at sea 
were waged as it should have been waged from the first. That 
it was not so waged by our Whigs is among the greatest betrayals 
of the English nation ever perpetrated by a British Government. 

In the unth nkable event of France and Italy concluding 
peace, England could not follow. It might happen that upon 
England, as the strongest naval Power, would fall the task of 
securing sea-borne supplies for Europe, or at least for herself, to 
the exclusion of the Central Powers. England could fulfil that 
task. England could if necessary continue the war at sea for 
twenty years. Nor is it extravagant to assume that in order 
to do justice and to obtain the guarantee of the future peace of 
the world, the United States, a great maritime nation, would 
join forces with England. 

It is essential to the safety of both nations that the naval 
power of Germany should be utterly destroyed. It is essential 
to the existence of both nations that before Germany receives 
supplies from overseas, themselves should be fully supplied. And 
it is within their capacity to achieve both objects. For Germany, 
as it has been said, is already defeated at sea. It remains to 
complete the work ; and upon the completion of the victory at 
sea depends the existence of England. It is for that reason 
the present writer, at least, owns some confidence that the work 
will be done ; for there are occasions when a people is wiser than 
its rulers ; and a little hunger remarkably quickens the intelligence. 
People begin to ask, Why ? They ask why they cannot buy this 
or that, and why they are forced to stand for hours in queues, 
only to be sent empty away, and why the war goes on. It is 
not because the Navy has failed the country, but because the 
Government failed the Navy. 

The Navy, nevertheless, has defeated the Germans at sea, 
and would have defeated the submarine campaign ere now had 
it the requisite numbers and material. It is for this reason that 
the Allies now occupy a position in which they can threaten 
Germany, with the certainty of being able to carry that threat 
into execution. England alone could enforce the penalty; but 
England is not alone, for America owns the same interest. 
America and England, with or without the Allies, can tell Germany 
that for every ship she sinks, she will be deprived of all sea-borne 
supplies, and her ships denied the sea, for a month ; and for every 
month the war on land continues, Germany will be deprived of 
all sea-borne supplies, and her ships denied the sea, for a year. 

Why is that announcement not made ? 

It is the one thing Germany dreads, for she is powerless 
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against it. Foreseeing the danger, Germany planned her scheme 
of conquest to give her the domination of Middle Europe and 
of the Near East, when she could at need be independent of the 
sea. As matters stand, Germany hopes to draw supplies from 
Russia. If she succeeded in ruling Russia, Germany could un- 
doubtedly make up to some extent for her expulsion from the sea. 
It is commonly forgotten that when economic pressure was applied 
by sea-power to France in the Napoleonic wars, railways did not 
exist. The rapidity of modern transport by land enables the 
distribution of available supplies to be at once effective, so that 
a country besieged by sea can now-hold out longer. But even 
the systematic spoliation of Russia cannot gain Germany all she 
requires. Nor has Germany as yet succeeded to the governance 
of Russia. 

Germany now apparently relies upon forcing a decision on the 
Western Line, and upon defeating, or at least holding, American 
reinforcements until the weariness of the Allies, or the submarine 
depredations, or both, incline them to conclude a peace favourable 
to Germany. She may succeed or she may not succeed. But 
what this country has now to bear in mind is that a victory won 
by Germany on land in no wise affects her defeat at sea or the 
power of England to keep Germany from the sea for an indefinite 
period. In a word, todefeat England on land is, not to defeat her, 
but to cause her to turn to the element in which she is supreme. 
And in the fight for food which is surely coming, and coming 
soon, the Power that holds the sea wins. Let England produce 
all she can, let her cultivate her barren acres, if only for the sake 
of the people of England. But if she neglects to hold the mastery 
of the barren acres of the sea, she is lost. _But England is not 
going to be lost. 

L. Cope CorNFORD 


